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Mr. Cockerell’s Researches in Greece. 


LL travellers who 
have visited the 
Glyptothek at Mu- 
nich will remember 
with pleasurethe fine 
collection of sculp- 
tures from Xgina,* 
which occupy a pro- 
minent place in that 
fine national mu- 
seam. When they 
are told that the 
chief agent in the 
discovery of those 

sculptures was an Englishman, 

visitors to the Eginetan Gal- 
lery naturally exclaim, with 
as much disappointment as surprise, “ Why, then, 
were not these noble remains of antiquity secured 
for the British Museum? How is it that, con- 
sidering we have found room for our Elgin 
marbles, our treasures from Arcadia, from Lycia, 
from Nineveh, and from a hundred other places 
once celebrated in ancient history, no space has 
been found for these magnificent seulptares, 
which, malgré nous, adorn to this day the 
galleries of the King of Bavaria? The answer 
is short and simple: the story is the plain old 

“unvarnished tale” of official bungling. Mr. 

Cockerell and his col/aboratewrs not only secured 

actual possession of these trophies, but conveyed 

them with much trouble from gina to Athens, 
from Athens to Zante, and from Zante to Malta, 
where they stood safe at length on English soil, 
and whence we had a right to hope that they would 
have found their way to England; but the gentle- 
man sent out by the British Government, to bid 
when they were first put up to public sale, was 
despatched to the wrong place; and, therefore, 
under the auctioneer’s hammer they were knocked 
down to a foreign sovereign, of whom it is only 
fair to say, by way of consolation, that “he is 
surpassed by none in his enlightened patronage of 
the fine arts, and especially of the masterpieces of 

Grecian skill ;” and that the sculptures are safe 
in an asylum where they are accessible to and 
appreciated by the whole European public, and in 
the midst of a public who are perhaps more 

renowned than the English nation for their 

enthusiastic devotion to the elevating study of 
ancient art. 

The story is told at length by Mr. Cockerell in 
the Introduction which he has prefixed to the 
work he has recently issued ;+ and much as we 
may and must regret the loss of such exemplaria 
Greca, we cannot but feel that (to say the very 
least) we have some compensation in the noble 
folio volume before us. Defeated in his long- 
cherished object of securing those works of art for 
his own country, Mr. Cockerell, we imagine, must 
experience a melancholy pleasure in giving to the 
world, at this distant day, a reswmé of those re- 
searches which he conducted half a century ago in 
the hey-day of youth, and in the first gush of pro- 
fessional enthusiasm; and though we cannot help 
lamenting that this account was not rendered to 
the British public at a date more nearly contempo- 
rary with the labours recorded in it, we have not 
the heart to find fault with a man like Mr. Cocke- 
rell, who has lived a busy and active life up to 


<9) 





* A very fair descriptioN of these will be found in 
Murray’s “Handbook of Southern Germany,” under 
Munich. 

t “The Temples of Jupiter Panhellenius in Agina, 
and of Apollo Epicurius at Basse, near Phigaleia, in 
Arcadia.”” By C. R. Cockerell, Esq., R.A., Hon. D.C L., 
Oxon, &c., &c. John Weale. 1860. 


three score years and ten, and who now devotes 
the first moments of his well-earned leisure to the 
elucidation of those points of architectural science 
which he established to his own satisfaction at the 
outset of his professional career. Sic vos non 
vobis must be his consolation. 

But we are somewhat anticipating our readers’ 
information. We must ask them to go back with 
us mentally just fifty years, and to fancy them- 
selves at Atheris im-the winter of 1810-11. Not 
to speak of the representatives of the Dilettanti 
Society, that ancient and glorious city is not with- 
out visitors. Lord Aberdeen has been there a few 
years previously, and has drawn the attention of 
his learned friends in England to the elevating 
study of the antiquities of ancient Hellas, thereby 
earning the half-serious, half-comic title bestowed 
on him by Lord Byron, in his “English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers : ”— 

“ The travell’d Thane, Athenian Aberdeen.” 


Nay, Lord Byron himself, bitten with a generous 
mania for restoring modern Greece to the proud 
place which she once held in the pages of his- 
tory, is spending the winter at Athens himself; as 
also are some members of the Dilettanti Society, 
and the late Baron Haller of Nuremberg, the 
Chevalier Bronstedt of Copenhagen, Herr Linckh 
of Wurtemberg, the Baron Stackelberg, M. Kies 
of Denmark (who afterwards fell a victim to the 
ardour of his Hellenic pursuits at Zante), and also 
two Englishmen, the late Mr. Foster, architect, of 
Liverpool, and, last of all, Mr. Cockerell, then a 
young man of one or two and twenty, with the 
world before him, eager to acquire and lay by 
some architectural capital before entering on the 
active duties of that profession in which he has 
since obtained such acknowledged distinction. 


‘“« The great outlines of some of the chief monuments 
in and about the city of Athens,’ says Mr. Cockerell, 
‘‘had already been faithfully delineated by Stuart, in his 
‘Athens,’* and published under the auspices of the Dilet- 
tanti Society, as also by the architects in the employ of 
the late Earl of Elgin; but still many details of the great- 
est moment to the elucidation of the architecture of 
Grecian temples, their correspondence with the principles 
handed down to us by Vitruvius as derived from the old 
Hellenic rule, the arrangement and order of their inte- 
riors, the mode of executing the masonry, the roof, and 
the tiles which covered them, and the ornamental acces- 
sories of sculpture and painting, their aeroteria and pedi- 
ments which formed so large a proportion of the merit 
and interest of Grecian works of art,—all these remained 
for the most part to be discovered and explained, though 
some may be found placed on record in the publications 
of the Dilettanti Society.” 


As an instance in point, we may remark, that 
in the “ Antiquities of Ionia,” published by that 
learned body, just before the close of the last 
century, embodying the observations of their 
commissioners, or “special correspondents,” Sir 
Wm. Gell, Mr. Gandy, and Mr. Bedford, it is 
stated that at the temple of Jupiter, subsequently 
successfully explored by Mr. Cockerell, there were 
no traces of sculpture to be found, and that 
Sir W. Gell and his friends maintained as probably 
true the hypothesis that the roof was originally 
of marble—two points which, a dozen years later, 
the private enterprise of our author and his friends 
most emphatically established in the negative. 
In spite, then, of the praiseworthy efforts of the 
Dilettanti Society, there was a field open for 
architectural inquiry in the great temple of 
Jupiter at Agina, at the commencement of the 
year 1811; and, in spite of no small difficulties 
and dangers, Mr. Cockerell and his friends re- 
solved to occupy it—with what success we know, 
generally speaking, and shall know more in detail 
presently. 

Accordingly, early in 1811, having exhausted 
most of the treasures of Athens and its neigh- 
bourhood, a party of four—Messrs. Foster and 
Linckh, Baron Haller, and the author, well 
equipped with a tent for bivouacking in the open 
air, determined to make a joint investigation of 
the temple. Having spent the previous evening, 
as Mr. Cockerell informs us, with Lord Byron, 
“in pouring out libations in honour of his home- 
ward voyage, to reap the rich harvest of fame 
which awaited his return,” they left the Pirus 





* Of this work, in folio, vol. i. was published in 1672, 





vol. ii. in 1787, vol. iii, in 1794, and vol. iv. in 1816, 








in an open boat just after midnight in April, and 
at daybreak were lying at anchor close under the 
Panhellenian Mount. Most fortunately, the 
weather was fine; supplies did not fail; the 
natives were neither obstinate nor jealous, but 
only curious; the Tarkish * officials were either 
asleep or off their guard, or too lazy to stir them- 
selves: and accordingly, after three weeks of con- 
stant and well-directed labour, Mr. Cockerell and 
his friends found themselves rewarded by results 
which far exceeded their most sanguine expecta- 
tions. The temple itself being built upon a hard 
and elevated rock, the accumulation of soil around 
its foundations was but slight; and even in the 
course of a few days, the exploring party had 
ascertained all the strictly architectural details of 
the temple, from the stylobate to the conforma- 
tion of the tiles, so as to produce the entire plan 
of the edifice: and a fortnight more of labour put 
them in possession of the still more interesting 
details of the sculptures mentioned above. 


“In the midst of these investigations,” says Mr. Cock- 
erell, ‘‘ their attention was arrested by a new and unex- 
pected incident. One of the excavators struck his spade 
upon a fragment of Parian marble, which, on closer 
inspection, proved to be the head of a warrior enclosed 
in a casque, and perfect in every feature. It lay with its 
face turned upward; and as soon as the removal of 
the earth revealed its proportions to the eye, all felt that 
a uew interest was given to their investigation. Other 
fragments quickly followed; and great indeed was the 
astonishment and exaltation of the entire party when, on 
clearing away the fallen portions of the tympanum and 
cornice of the eastern and western pediments, no less 
than seventeen statues, and the fragments of at least ten 
more, were successively brought out into the light of day 
from the place in which they had lain concealed for 
fifteen, if not twenty, centuries. It seemed, moreover, 
almost incredible that such precious relics, and such 








magnificent specimens of the £ginetan school of art 
should have been suffered to lie hid for so long a time 
under so thin anu slight a covering, undisturbed by the 
curiosity of the antiquarian, the cupidity of Roman or 
Venetian conquerors, or the temptation under which the 
native population lay, from century to century, to turn 
them to some profitable account.”’ 


Our readers are already aware of the rest of the 
history of these treasures, and how they eventually 
found their way into the Glyptothek at Munich ; 
and no doubt they will sympathize with Mr. 
Cockerell in the regret that he needs must feel at 
not seeing them placed side by side of the Elgin 
Marbles, Mr. Layard’s Antiquities from Nineveh, 
and his own Phigaleian Sculptures, in a gallery in 
the British Museum, devoted to their reception. 

In another article we will introduce our readers 
into the Temple of Jupiter Panhellenius itself, 
and endeavour to place upon record, in a popular 
way, a somewhat detailed account of its archi- 
tecture, orders, and sculpture, which, perhaps, we 
may further continue. At present we will content 
ourselves with merely reminding our readers that 
folices are not born every day, and that Mr. 
Cockereli’s last addition to our store of professional 
knowledge is, perhaps, the most elaborate publica- 
tion of the last few months. We can only say 
that the work is the discharge of a long-promised 
debt on the part of Mr. Cockerell,—a debt due alike 
to the public and to himself,--and that we have 
only one fault to find with the book before us; 
which is, that instead of being delayed to the year 
of grace, 1860, it ought to have appeared in 
the good old days “when George III. was 
king,” or, at least, whenthe Prince Regent was 
holding the reins of Government ; as in that case 
it is our firm conviction, that it would have met 
with many a ready purchaser, who (even assuming 
him to be alive) will not allow himself to be 
tempted to lay out his guineas in this age of 
“ Railway novels,” “ Penny Cyclopedias,” and 
“Shilling Peerages,’—an age in which it is to be 
feared that what is light and frivolous too 
generally rises to the surface, while what is 
learned and elaborate is suffered to lie deep in 
the “dark-unfathomed caves” of the literary 
“ocean.” We are not surprised, therefore, to see 
that Mr. Cockerell has taken for his motto the 
words of Horace, “ Contentus paucis lectoribus,” 
and has limited the impression of this work to so 
few copies, that it must always remain a choice 
and scarce volume; and we learn that nearly 





* It will be remembered that at this time Navarino had 
not been fought, and that Greece was under the despotic 
rule of Turkey. 
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every spare copy has been taken up by the 
Dilettanti Society, who thereby have set their 
seal upon a work published uniform in shape with 
their own volumes, and fully equal to any of their 
most elaborate productions in its intrinsic pro- 
fessional value. The work, we should add, is pro- 
fusely illustrated, not only with vignettes of the 
most costly kind, and of a sort which we do not 
often meet with in these days (being engraved on 
copper in the most finished style), but also with 
some thirty or forty elevations, ground plans, 
sections, exterior and interior orders, and icono- 
graphic details, at which we hope to glance 
hastily as we pass along. We shall come back to 
them forthwith. 

FALL OF THE CENTRAL TOWER AND 
SPIRE OF CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL, 
CHICHESTER has received a heavy blow, and 

a awarning. The story must be told in 

full. 

In the autumn of 1859 it was determined, 
as a memorial of the late dean, Dr. Chandler, to 
remove the then existing choir fittings, and to 
open out the choir to the nave in order to afford 
greater accommodation for the public at the 
cathedral services. This determination originated 
in a bequest by the late dean of 2,000/., for the 











decoration of the cathedral. To this bequest a 
further sum was added by public subscription, and | 
a committee was formed for the administration | 
of the fund, of which committee the dean and | 
canons were ex officio members. Mr. Slater was | 
the architect charged with carrying into effect 
the work thus undertaken. The prebendal stalls, 
as they then existed, were ranged against the | 
piers which carried the north and south arches of | 
the great central tower, upon which rose the spire | 
to an altitude of 272 feet. The west end of the! 
choir was formed by a return of the stalls; the 

back of them, and so the limit of the choir, being 

as nearly as possible at the centre of the responds | 
which carried the great western arch of the tower. | 
Thus the stalls concealed, as far as the western | 
piers of the tower are concerned, about half of the | 
inside faces of these two piers, to the height of | 
the top of the stall canopies. Immediately at the 
back, i.e., westward of the stalls, there was on either 
side of the entrance to the choir a stone staircase 
used for access to the organ gallery, and these stair- 
cases nearly concealed the remaining part of the 
two piers on the inside, as the stalls did of the 
other part. The first bay of the nave was occupied 
by a stone arched screen, known as the Arundel 
shrine, the back or east wall of which inclosed 
the staircases, and touched the angle of each of 
the two great piers to which we are now referring. 
Upon the shrine was placed the organ: it, in fact, 
formed an organ gallery extending across the nave. 





The Arunde] shrine was built in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The piers themselves rose to a height of | 
45 feet, and carried semicircular arches, both piers | 
and arches being of Norman date.* The crown of | 
the arches was immediately below the vaulting of | 
the cathedral, which is 68 feet from the floor | 
of the nave; and above the vaulting, on each side | 
of the tower, was visible a discharging arch of | 
Pointed architecture, springing from a mass of, 
rubble walling at the angles, the discharging 
arches being fully 3 feet deep and of cut stone. 
The tower above belonged to the Geometrical 
period. The spire was added later, and the pin- 
nacles and canopies around its base were of the 
end of the fourteenth century. 

Returning to the base, the great Norman arches, 
visible within the cathedral, were in good con- 
dition, and had been carefully constructed, the 
inner ribs, which were large and strong, having a 
through stone at about every fourth voussoir. 
The piers which carried these arches presented 
many marks of failure. In the two eastern piers 
these marks were chiefly confined to the upper 
part, but in the western they were much more 
numerous, particularly on the south side of the 
south-west pier: they appeared to have existed 
for a long time, some of them evidently for centu- 
ries; and one great settlement, by which the 
south-west pier had become separated from the 
adjoining transept-wall, must have occurred soon 
after the tower was built, as the Early English 
string-course above it had been, with some inge- 
nuity, brought to a straight line where the stone 
courses below were out of the true level. The 
south-west pier was separated by old fissures from 





* The views and plan, pp. 142, 143, in the present 
namber will make our description clearer. Some notice 
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the nave-wall, nearly to the same extent as from 
the transept ; and as regards the north transept, a 
similar separation of the north-west pier had 
occurred. The failure of the eastern piers in these 

ts, although marked, was not so complete. 
Much of the stone-work bore marks of calcination 
from the fire which destroyed the cathedral at the 
end of the twelfth century. From a computation 
made a few days before the catastrophe, the 
weight borne by each one of the four piers 
amounted to 1,416 tons, and the bearing surface 
of each pier was 83 feet superficial. 

The plan of re-arrangement determined upon 
was, to retain the north and south stalls in their 
old position after taking down and refitting them ; 
but the return, or western stalls, organ gallery, 
and Arundel shrine, were to be done away with, in 
order to open the nave for the congregation. 

Very early in the preparations it was discovered 
that the tower piers were worse than had at first 
appeared. Many of these defects were coated over 
with whitewash, and the removal of the woodwork 
disclosed others. Under these circumstances it was 
decided to take further professional advice upon 
their state, and Mr. Yarrow, civil engineer, was 
consulted. It appeared that in the north-west 
pier so considerable a fissure existed, that at seve- 
ral parts in its height a 5-feet rod could be entered 
for its whole length, and moved freely behind the 
facing; and in the south-west pier one angle, where 
the Arundel shrine abutted, was found to have 
been entirely cut away, and the corner of the pier 
was carried by a short oak lintel and one upright, 
and one raking oak shore. The respond of the 
great west arch against the south-west pier was 
cut away at the bottom, and at about 12 feet 
high, had burst off, and was hung to the wall by 
an iron strap, the marble columns and the whole 
respond of the two nave arches abutting on the 
tower piers were fractured, and the nave arches 
themselves strained and crippled. 

Strong timber centres were then placed under 
the north, south, and west arches, and the work 
of refixing and replacing the stone separated from 
the north-west pier was taken in hand, at about 
the same time that the building up of a sound 
stone angle to the south-west pier, in place of the 
wooden shores, was commenced. This was during 
the past summer, and, ultimately, the respond of 
the western arch was restored against the south 
pier, up to where it had been found cut or split 
off, and the whole east face of the north-west pier, 
with nearly half of its north and south sides, was 
refaced up to about 40 feet from the floor. The 


| inner ribs of the two nave arches were also re- 


newed. Later still, a small piece of facing near 
the top of the north-west pier was reset, and the 
western caps of the south-east pier, which were 
broken and forced forward, and the joints opened 
to 14 inch wide, were taken out, and new Port- 
land stone caps inserted, and the shafts repaired 
for 7 or 8 feet below. The work to the western 
piers was finished in or before October last; that 
to the south-east pier has been completed within 
the present month. The new work to these piers 
was built in lias mortar; the old was taken out in 
small pieces at a time. The bond was made as 
good as was practicable, the old core proving to 
have a large quantity of mortar, much of it in a 
very decayed and friable state, with much chalk, 
some stones from the seaside, and some moulded 
stones, evidently parts of a previous building. 

In November last a settlement was observed to 
occur in the south face of the north-west pier, to 
the right of the respond of the western great arch: 
by it the new facing was fractured, the seam 
extending from 8 or 9 feet from the floor down to 
about 3 feet, through several stones, as well as 
down the joints. About the same time some of 
the old fissures in the south-west pier were observed 
to extend themselves down into the new work. 
Some time after a crack was observed to open in 
the north-west pier on its north side, correspond- 
ing nearly with what had previously occurred on 
its other face. The attention of the architect was 
directed to these, and at the end of the year Mr. 
Yarrow also inspected them. Asa precaution it 
was determined to add centres in all the arches 
connecting these two piers with the nave and 
transepts, and these further centres were at once 
commenced, although only one of them was ever 
erected, in consequence of its being found 
absolutely necessary to apply shores and other 
remedies of a less formal character. On the 25th 
of January the seams in the north-west pier were 
barely a sixteenth of an inch in width: they then 
extended about 12 feet high, and at the seam there 
was a marked tendency on both sides of the pier 
for the centre part of the wall to bulge, although 
the inward movement had not advanced more 








of the cathedral will be found at p. 150. 


than a sixteenth of an inch; the eastern respond 





of this pier, which was part of the new work 
then stood perfectly straight. On the south-west 
pier one particular old crack, several feet in 
length, at about half the height of the north side, 
was observed to be not more than an eighth of 
an inch wide. On the south side of the pier the 
old fissures dividing it from the south transept 
were no larger than they had been for many 
years ; on the contrary, they appeared to be some- 
what less, indicating a tendency in the pier to 
bulge to the south ; Sut so slight was the change 
that it was difficult to detect it. On the 14th of 
February the south-west pier was observed to be 
dividing from east to west for a height of several 
feet, at the level of the springing of the nave 
arches, its north or inside facing ming entirely 
detached, to all appearance. This was by the 
extension of an old fissure in the eastern respond 
right through the pier into the nave arch. On the 
15th the north-west pier was observed to have 
bulged to the extent of five-sixteenths of an 
inch on its inside face, where, on the 25th of 
January, it had been only one-sixteenth ; and as 
the seam in the north face remained unaltered, it 
was evident that a vertical fracture from east to 
west, in the interior, had separated the two parts. 
The nature of this fracture also appeared in some 
seams both in the east and west responds ; on this 
day also the east respond, lately newly built, was 
observed to bulge eastwards 8 or 9 feet from the 
floor. A fresh fracture and movement had also 
occurred in the clerestory window of the north 
transept. In the south-west pier the old fissure, 
noticed on the 25th of January, had opened to 
half an inch wide, and a very general opening 
of the fissures had occurred: besides, the old 
fissures in the transept wall were distinctly closed, 
and that with so much force as to bulge out the 
facing of the transept wall, both inside and out- 
side. At the same time it was ascertained, by an 
examination carried to the very summit of the 
spire, that no movement had occurred in the upper 
part of the building. The conclusion arrived at 
was that nothing could stay the ruin of the piers 
unless a jacketing of solid timber could be 
applied, powerfully hooped together with iron 
bolts and balks of timber; the object being to 
prevent the bursting out of the facing of the 
piers, which was evidently going on, and was caused 
by the crushed and rotten state of the interior. 
Already at the tops of the north and south arches 
there was warning of their tendency to slip off 
and down the backs of the centres. 

The jacketing was considered a most urgent 
matter, and the preparation of it was entrusted 
to Mr. Bushby, of Littlehampton, a builder well 
known for his skill and energy. The arrange- 
ment of these measures was concluded on Satur- 
day, the 16th February. 

On the Sunday following, it was found that a 
tendency to crush and bulge the facing in one 
part of the south-west pier, which was decidedly 
the weakest, was very apparent; and although 
divine service was proceeding in the afternoon in 
a part of the nave temporarily screened off for the 
purpose, it was found necessary to prepare, with- 
out waiting for its termination, for all the shoring 
that could be effected in the emergency. In this 
duty the men of Mr. Johnson, of Chichester, car- 
penter, and Mr. Kitson, mason, worked with un- 
flagging energy till three hours past midnight. 
On Monday, the 18th, they resumed their work 
before daylight, and it was vigorously prosecuted 
till ten o’clock p.m., fresh weaknesses constantly 
calling for fresh remedies. On Tuesday, the work 
proceeded as before, but the failures becoming 
more frequent, it was found necessary, even at the 
risk of interrupting Mr. Bushby’s important pre- 
parations, to call some of his men to resist the 
most immediate danger, and with the additional 
force the work was prosecuted till past midnight. 
During this day, also, the dean and chapter having 
determined to take independent advice, the build- 
ing was minutely examined by Mr. Christian, 
architect. Another examination to the top of the 
spire on this day, showed that that part yet re- 
tained its upright position. On Wednesday, the 
20th, the tendency to crush the south transept 
wall, about the old fissures, was very alarming, 
and the bulging increased very rapidly, both in it 
and in the lower part of the south-west pier, in 
which, at 7 or 8 feet from the floor, the facing 
bulged about 3 inches out on the south side: on 
the north side it strained the timber braces 
placed between it and the north-west pier, and 
one of them began to bend. It was deemed 
necessary to add Mr. Bushby’s presence, with 
fresh additions of men, to the force already 
employed. About five o’clock, the south-west 
pier settled down about three-quarters of an 
inch, crushing in the centre, and leaving in parts 
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of its north face at about 4 feet from the ground, 
the front of the stones standing to their original 
height and perfect, whilst the back part of the 
same stones was crushed and compressed down 
three-quarters of an inch. During some hours, 
the crushed mortar bad been pouring out omin- 
ously from the old fissures in the triforium wall of 
the south transept. Flakes of facing stone, too, 
occasionally fell. With evening came a terrific 
storm of wind. To those within the building, it 
appeared at first to beat on the north-east side of 
the church; but as night advanced, it came with 
unabated violence from the south-west. About 
half-past eight, p.m., a mass of brickwork, built 
up probably in the last century to fill in the tri- 
forium arch on the south side of the nave, next 
the tower, fell into the church. A strut of the 
triforium roof had a bearing upon it, and by the 
settlement of the walls the strut had pushed the 
brickwork over. An hour and a half past mid- 
night, stone was heard to fall outside the tower | 
in the north-west part. It was found to have | 
broken the triforium roof, but the place of the | 
weakness could not be ascertained during the 

darkness. The working parties continued to add 
shoring till three hours and a half past midnight ; 

and amongst the latest of their labours was the 

strengthening of one of the braces before men- | 
tioned, between the north-west and south-west | 
piers, which, before the remedy could be applied, | 
was bent to the extent of a foot. 

Oa Thursday, the 21st, the working parties 

returned before daylight. Soon after it was ascer- 

tained that the fall of stone which had occurred 

during the night, outside the north-west part of 
the tower, was from the arch of the élerestory 

window of the nave, close by. The pier appeared | 
to have sunk nearly an inch, carrying down one | 
jamb of the window with it, and thereby loosening 
the arch stones, which fell out. It was also per- | 
ceived that the head of this pier had become much | 
seamed with cracks during the night, and the, 
head of the south-east pier, where but slight 
marks of new failures had before appeared, was 
cracked, and audibly cracking in many directions. | 
To the weight thrown on these two piers by | 
the settlement of the south-west pier early | 
on Wednesday evening, and to the straining | 
of the storm, is probably to be attributed the 

mischief now found in progress at the tops of the | 
north-west and south-east piers. About the. 
bottom of the south-west pier, shores applied only | 
the night before were found to bend. Strenuous | 
efforts to increase the number of the shores were | 
made by about seventy men, at work under and | 
around the tower. Crushed mortar appeared in 

larger quantities; flaked stones fell more fre- | 
quently, and especially from the south-east pier, | 
whence none had fallen before ; whole stones burst 

out, and fell more than once. The position of | 
those who worked was critical. Before noon the | 
failing of the shores became still more evident ; | 
no appearance of bending or weakness was, how- | 
ever, observed in the three centres under the 

great arches, though evidently bearing an enor- 

mous load. The straining of the shores showed 





pier, the separation took place at old fissures, as 
may still be seen. 

The removal of the ruin has commenced: 
scarcely a stone remains in its perfect form. We 
have only to add to this recital, which we believe 
to be complete and correct, that Mr. Slater called 
to his assistance Mr. Gordon M. Hills, architect, 
for the conduct of the active operations described 
in the latter part of it. 

A meeting of the inhabitants and of the most 
influential persons of the neighbourhood was held 
on Tuesday, at which measures were taken to 
bring about the re-building of the spire, and the 
strongest feeling of determination was evinced to 
repair the calamity. 








THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


THE north wing of the Crystal Palace, as most 
readers must have heard by this time, was one of 
the victims of the extraordinary gale of Thursday, 
the 21st ult. The disaster occurred between six 
and seven o’clock in the evening. The block at 
the extreme end of the wing, originally designed to 
carry the tanks for playing some of the fountains, 
went first, and the remainder of the wing, fortu- 
nately not in use, followed. The wreck is complete. 
The iron columns and girders are broken up into 
fragments. The rest of the building it appears 
withstood the gale uninjured. We may find it 
necessary to return to the subject. 





FALL OF A NEW BUILDING IN 
CLAPHAM-ROAD. 


DurineG the gale on Thursday in last week an 
addition in the front to a house in Upper Dorset- 
place, Clapham-road, known as the Clapham-road 
Ale Stores, fell partly and killed three unfortunate 
workmen who were engaged on the alterations. In 
reply to the Coroner, who inquired the cause of 
the fall of the building, at the inquest afterwards 
held, Mr. Edward Houston, the owner, said ;—So 
far as I can form an opinion, I believe it was caused 











by a sign-board on the top of the old building. 
This board was on the top of a parapet, formed of | 
about 8 feet of brickwork. The board was) 
attached to two chains that were fastened to the} 
brickwork of the parapet. The wind acting on! 
this board, the chains acted as levers, and carried | 
it all bodily away. The sign-board was carried to 
the opposite side of the road. The board was put | 
up about two years ago by the men belonging to | 
Messrs. Reid, the brewers. It carried with it 
about seven or eight tons of brickwork, which 
crushed the new building below. 

After further evidence, and a short discussion as | 
to whether the board had been properly fixed, the 
jury returned a verdict of “ Accidental death.” 


j 





x Mee. . | 
THE RECENT GALES. 
Ture late gales have had fearful effect on the | 
British coasts, causing a sad destruction of human | 
life and of a large amount of valuable property: | 
the coasts of Northumberland, Durham, and York- | 


warnings to be overlooked; but we trust that 
advancing intelligence will do its good work. 

Damages to property during the storms of wind 
on Wednesday and Thursday in last week have 
been very extensive and severe in many parts of 
the country as well as in and around the metro- 
polis. Houses have been unroofed, chimneys, high 
and low, thrown down, walls levelled, churches 
injured, ancient trees thrown down, and even 
buildings altogether destroyed. 

At the church of St. Mary, Lambeth, which 


adjoins the Archbishop’s Palace, the damage has 
been most extensive. The wind stripped off about 


30 feet of the massive leaden covering over 
the nave, dragging with it a portion of the roof. 
The lead of the south aisle was also torn off for 
about 15 feet, as well as injuring the roof. Shortly 
after this a lofty stone chimney was dashed from 
the roof of the vestry, and hurled with violence 
into the graveyard, where portions of the stone 
of very heavy weight were found buried in the 
earth, several inches below the surface. In Fore- 
street and Vauxhall-street, and elsewhere both 
south and north of the Thames, the roadways 
and streets were strewn with tiles, bricks, &c., 
blown from the roofs of the houses. 

At Woolwich Dockyard a considerable portion 
of the roof of the newly-erected church was blown 
off, and also the corrugated zinc roof of the mast- 
house, next the river. 

An explosion took place at the gunpowder mills 
of Messrs. Curtis & Harvey, near Hounslow, 
which has been attributed to the storm. 

The injury done to the Crystal Palace at 
Sydenham we have separately notified; as we 
have in the case of some special calamities. 

At Reading the elements have saved much 
trouble both to restorers and to demolishers, 
by blowing down the whole of the fine old 
chief arch of the Abbey gateway, on the north 
side, and a portion of the western tower. 
During the previous fortnight workmen had 
been employed in removing the lead from the 
roof, weighing several tons, and the large oaken 
beams, which were thought by some to be too 
heavy for the tottering state of the building to 
sustain. Four men were at work on the scafiold- 
ing when portions of the walls crumbled and fell, 
giving them little more than time to escape 
before the arch came down. It is to be hoped 
this will expedite the restoration. 

At Northampton, a chimuey was blown down 
and destroyed the whole of the interior of a 
dwelling, killing two persons and injuring others. 

At Emscote (Warwick) a church was partly 


| unroofed and other damage done. 


At Bedminster, the cross of St. Raphael’s 
Church, a recently-erected edifice, together with 


,about half a ton of masonry, was dislodged. At 
| Clevedon, Keynsham, Shorehampton, Thornbury, 


Mangotsfield, Brislington, and other places, serious 
injury resulted from the storm. 

At Weston-super-Mare, Trinity Church, a new 
building, which was nearly finished, was made 
a complete wreck. Upwards of 25 feet of the 
spire was literally dashed to atoms, many portions 


that the piers had arrived at the last ex-' shire have been strewed with wrecks; and the God- | falling through the roof and causing sad devasta- 


tremity, and warning was then given to the in- 
habitants near the building to the south-west, as 
it was clear that the fall of the south-west pier, 
if it happened before the others, must have thrown 
the tower and spire in that direction. At one 
o’clock, when the workmen returned from dinner, 
Mr. Bushby prevented most of his men from re- 
entering the building, and about thirty who had | 
re-entered or remained, were brought out: it being 


| 


win Sands have done fatal work. In other parts, 
particularly in the Irish Channel, there have been | 
serious disasters. It is with painful feelings that 
one is so constantly hearing of such losses; and of 
the heroic and kindly efforts to save life which | 
these times of danger bring to notice no one can | 
think without pride and admiration. Such men | 
as the brave captain of the 4jaz, and the more | 
humble pilots, fishermen, and others on the) 


tion. The scaffolding was blown to the ground 
from the violence of the hurricane, and the damage 
done at this spot must amount to many hundreds 
of pounds. 





MR. FERGUSSON’S TOPOGRAPHY OF 
JERUSALEM. 
Some attention having been excited lately to 


ascertained that all were out, the door was locked | coasts, have, in their endeavours to save life, been | the most important of all possible applications of 


at a quarter-past one. The workmen waited i 
anxious groups outside the cathedral enclosure, 
and were soon joined by the citizens, oppressed 
and excited with the suspense. The spire, not- | 
withstanding the alarming ruin going on below, | 
appeared still to stand upright, when suddenly it | 
was seen to incline slightly to the south-west, the | 
stones and dust from the base of the tower rushed | 
into the nave, choir, and transepts, and, rapidly 
crumbling at the bottom as it descended, the mass 
subsided in the centre of the church, and the top 
of the spire falling at last to the south-west, threw 
its capstone against the abutment of one of the 
flying buttresses of the nave, and broke itself 
across another of them intervening. The fall was a 
matter of only a few seconds, and was complete at 
half-past one. 

One bay of the nave and choir and of each 
transept is included in the ruin. As far as can at 
present be ascertained, the destruction of the two 
western piers appears to be complete; but of the 
two eastern, the remains are about 25 feet high. 
The tower appears to have slid off from them at 





that height; and in the case of the south-east 


heedless of danger to themselves. 

A cry is constantly coming from the north for 
harbours of refuge; and it is said, on good 
authority, that if there bad been such an arrange- 
ment between the Tyne and Flamborough Head, 
scores of vessels would have been saved from 
wreck. In a great mercantile country like this 
money should not be so much a consideration 
when there is an almost certainty of preserving 
many valuable lives. Admitting this, it is well 
worth while, as we have already remarked, to con- 
sider to what extent the improved use of the 
barometer as a storm indicator may be made 
useful along the coasts. It is reported that the 
last storm—even the direction from which it was 
to come—was indicated three days before it took 

lace. 
The electric te’egraph now runs to most points 
of the coast; and, with proper wanagement, the 
indications of the coming storm might have been 
noted and signalled from lighthouses and head- 
lands. The hardy daring of our seamen; and, it 
may be, a want of confidence in those new but 


architectural criticism,—Mr. Fergusson’s applica- 
tion of it to the “ Question of the Holy Places,”— 
I would venture to make a remark supplementary 
to his theory, and necessary, as I conceive, to 
fortify it agaiust the chief objections his opponents 
now urge. 

Mr. Fergusson has, perhaps, best stated the 
case, however briefly, in a letter to the Times, 
with every word of which I concurred, except the 
last half line, where, after his conclusion that “the 
Dome of the Rock (vu/go, Mosque of Omar), is 
the church built by Constantine,” he appended 
the needless and unfortunate words, “over the 
sepulchre of our Lord.” Now, why must the 
author clog his otherwise unassailable arguments 
with this wholly irrelevant and gratuitous as- 
sumption that Constantine’s church covered, any 
more than the present one, the true Holy Sepul- 
chre? By this he exposes his theory to the 
unanswerable objections that his recovered “ Holy 
Sepulchre,” the cave in the Mosque rock, is and 
was just as undeniably within the city,—as impos- 
sible ever to have been outside its walls when 





reliable applications of science, may cause such 





more populous than now, and hence as irrecon- 
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cileable with Scripture accounts,—as the present 
place of pilgrimage itself; nay, decidedly more so 
(iftwo impossibilities may be said to make a thing 
more impossible than one) from its extreme proxi- 
mity to the Temple ; it being, as every one knows, 
within the bounds popular tradition assigns to 
that mass of buildings, while Mr. Fergusson’s own 
correction of the vulgar plans ean only keep the 
northern, or most frequented Temple gates, some 
50 yards south of this same cellar! Thus the 
garden and tomb of the wealthy Joseph, if not 
the Golgotha “in” which that garden lay (John 
xix. 41), “ nigh to the city” (v. 20), and “ without 
the gate” (Heb. xiii. 12), isto be supposed holding 
precisely that position with regard to the most 
townward porch of the Temple, that the two 
nearest houses in Paternoster-row hold to the 
most frequented porch of St. Paul’s Cathedral ! 
Now, I hold such objections to be irrelevant ; 


and Mr. Fergusson’s views, as to the buildings, to 


be all true, because I believe, unlike him, that 
Constantine’s age had just as little opportunity 
of identifying the true “ Holy Places” as the 
monks of the tenth century, or we of the nine- 
teenth. In short, I accept the architectural 
evidence as truly identifying Helena’s church, and 

therefore the rock and ancient cellar over which 

she built it, now in Mahometan hands, to be the 

veritable scene of her famous “Invention of the 

Cross ;” only because denying those inventions of 
her courtiers and clerks of the works, to have any 

connection whatever with the real cross, or “ Se- | 
pulchre of our Lord.” All that Mr. Fergusson 

has so well explained as to the ease and natural- 

ness of the rise of a false site, without intentional | 
Jraud, in the tenth century, I extend equally to, 
the fourth, when all that established itself was 
just so much easier, as it is easier to originate a 
report that contradicts nothing, than to substitute 
a new for an old and opposite one. 

A place of pilgrimage is very like a market, 
and the difference between originating and trans- | 
porting one is about the same as between estab- 
lishing old Smithfield and getting it away to 
Camden-town. Indeed, the disparity of the two 
tasks is well set forth in the history of one shrine, 
that of Loretto. Its removal to its present site, 
we know, was not accomplished without the aid of 
angels, though its first erection is not recorded to 
have employed any superhuman labour. Now, in 
the case before us, I say that, if the faith, or 
whatever you please to call it, the relic-finding 
instinct, or mountain-moving faculty, of a time of 
unparalleled Christian disaster and subjugation, 
was equal to the larger operation of both effacing 
an old and substituting a new topography, much 
more was that of a conquering church like the 
Constantinian, with Helena for a nursing mother, 
up to the comparatively easy ard every-day pro- 
cess of creating and establishing a holy place 
against no ancient rival. If Mr. Fergusson thinks 
the fourth century too civilized, I would just ask 
whether it was more civilized than that of “ Our 
Lady of La Salette.” 

Dr, Wolff, as appears from his lately-published | 
“Travels and Adventures,” believes in all the 
sites pointed out by the present monks of Jerusa- 
Jem, because of the impossibility of supposing the 
apostles not to have held in cherished memory the 
real spots, or any later generation to have know- 
ingly changed them ;—as if there had been Chris- 
tians in the locality ever since! He forgets the | 
whole eventful two centuries and a half from 
Vespasian to Constantine ; the Dominical command | 
left to the whole Church, on the signs of the for- | 
mer siege to flee to the mountains ; the unparal- | 
leled devastation and obliteration of landmarks, | 
both then and in the second razing to the ground | 
sixty years later, to prepare a site for Adrian’s 
new “Elia Capitolina,” with its crushing temple 
of Jupiter; and, above all, the utterly unique 
measure then found necessary, of excluding every 
Jew (and, consequently, every Christian, for they 
were as yet known only as a Jewish sect) from 
approaching, on pain of death, within sight even 
of this focus of frantic superstition, which the ex- 





discovery,—nay, of such new and marvellous dis- 
covery as could not have been achieved but by 
miracle, visions, and wholly supernatural inter- 
ferences; in all which I perfectly agree with the 
Catholics. It could not: the history of the pre- 
vious two centuries shows that it could not. 

Yet we see Protestant books arguing that the 
discovery by Helena’s people, was as possible with- 
out miracle, or would be as credible a piece of 
mere antiquarianism, as the finding to-day relics 
of the Smithfield or Oxford martyrs! Now, surely 
| to make the cases parallel, the mere equality of 
| time will not suffice, where one country happens 
‘to have enjoyed precisely the most undisturbed 
peace and prosperity that any ever did on this 
| side China, and the other to have been doomed, if 
_the very highest authority may be credited, to 
| the direst series of tribulations that ever had been 
or ever shall be! To make them parallel, we 
must imagine Oxford (as the city differing least 
from ancient Jerusalem, in size and population) 
the scene, within forty years after the martyr- 
doms, of the most destructive and obstinately 
fought siege in all history ;—the whole country, 
both then and again sixty years later, revolting 
against a foreign power that had all along been 
its masters, and on each occasion only subjugated 
after the two most exterminating floods of war 
and carnage the world ever saw ;—these masters 
utterly despising the religions alike of the Oxford 
martyrs and their persecutors, and infinitely less in- 
terested than Russians would be in either ;—that 
city on both occasions, levelled with a care peculiar 
to the unique case of a fortressthat was also the con- 
quered race’s Palladium and Fetish ;—and on the 
second, replaced by a new massively fortified 
capital of the conquerors, some Czaropol for keep- 
ing the country down, with a huge Russian cathe- 
dral on the site of levelled Christchurch ;—the 





‘whole colonization for the express purpose of 


keeping all Britons, Papist or Protestant alike, 
from the spot ; and this state of things continuing 


some 170 years, After all this, we are to suppose 


the site and relics identified,—not of a politically 
memorable execution, observe, like that of the 
bishops, but of a common judicial act, a hanging 
of two or three thieves, as it had appeared, in 
times more frequently witnessing such acts than 
any English city since the Middle Ages. Now, 
between antiquaries who suppose this, and the 
believers in Helena’s miracles, which appear to 
possess the larger capacity of belief ? I think 
the former. The Catholics appear to me right in 
holding that the identifications were possible 
only by miracle. The question reduces itself to 
whether any miracle has been vouchsafed for the 
purpose. 

This question now seems to be settled by the 
two results of Mr. Fergusson’s architectural criti- 
cism :—first, that the present ‘‘ Holy Sepulchre” 
is a different placefrom Helena’s “Holy Sepulchre ;” 
and, secondly, that Helena’s “ Holy Sepulchre” 
was not only as completely within the ancient city 
as its present successor is, but moreover within 
50 yards of the chief entrances of the ancient 
Jewish or Herodian temple! ‘The weight of this 
latter fact, its discoverer seems not to appreciate ; 
though nothing can be clearer than his proof of 
the fact itself: and it is confirmed by the oldest 
Jewish aceount of Constantine’s work, in the 
chronicle called Seder Olam. The Jews must 
always have known, at least, what had been the 


'site of their temple. Now what do they relate 


Constantine or Helena to have done? Not to 
have built a church, but “rebuilt the Temple.” 
That is their chronicler’s expression, so that Con- 
stantine’s work must have been, as the architec- 
tural critic shows it to be, so nearly over the 
Temple site, that they who must have best known 
that site, regarded the work as a rebuilding 
thereof. The two results together, then, establish 
satisfactorily to me, that not once only, but twice 
—in the fourth century and in the tenth,—has the 
Church’s faith been adequate to the creation of an 
impossible “ Holy Sepulchre ;” and that two suc- 





perience of sixty years had shown to be unsafe left 
as a desert, and necessary to be occupied as a 
populous colony and fortress, merely to exclude its 
fanatic children, Thus Dr. Wolff, whatever he 
may believe, would seem to disbelieve that this 
last of the curses in Deuteronomy, entire exclu- 
sion from the land of their fathers, was ever yet 
fulfilled ; though heathen history records it to 
have been so for at least a century and a 
half; which is long ‘enough to break very com- 
pletely the thread; of Christian topographical 
memory. 

Moreover, he forgets, with Mr. Fergusson, that 
Catholic tradition constantly represents Helena’s 
identifications of the lost holy sites as matters of 


cessive systems of traditional topography, both 
equally irreconcilable with Scripture, have reigned 
at Jerusalem since the age of Constantine. The 
sepulchre of Christ having been, if Scripture is to 
be believed, neither in the centre of the upper 
city, nor within 50 yards of the Temple’s most 
frequented gates, it follows (and the conclusion is 
surely not unwelcome) that no Greeks and Latins 
ever fight over it, nor does any juggling priest 
display sham miracles from it. 

These results, which the Church would have 
brought to pass, and thinks she has brought to 
pass, a special Providence has taken care to pre- 
vent; not, I suppose, however, for the sake of the 
stones or cave, or their sanctity. For other rea- 
sons than that, it has been ordered that the true 








Holy Places should be known but to one genera- 
tion, that which had known in the flesh their Holy 
Occupant. That these would have desired to 
transmit, and would have transmitted that tradi- 
dion as long as possible, who can doubt any more 
than Dr. Wolff? But, unless we ignore both his- 
tory and present facts, this was rendered impos- 
sible by troubles and changes absolutely without 
parallel in any other ee or country; that is to 
say, by interferences all but miraculous, of a Pro- 
videnee that seems with equal care to have pre- 
served, since other such traditions have grown up, 
the evidences of all their falsehood. Has all this 
been for no moral end ? 

We read of Moses, that the Lord buried him, 
and as the result thereof (which I suppose no one 
will say was unintended) that “no man knoweth 
of his sepulchre unto this day.” And, accordingly, 
an allusion in the New Testament to some s' 
now lost (Jude v. 9) has been held to imply that 
Satan was as anxious, for his own purposes, to 
preserve Mosaic relics, as the Church has been 
with regard to holy places and relics in general; 
but that “ Michael,” i.e. the “ Stroke or Execution 
of God,” would have it otherwise. However that 
text may be understood, it appears from the 
former, that in Scripture, far from finding any 
precedent for miracles of such a tendency as those 
of Helena, we find some (or one) meen for the 
precisely opposite end, of concealing a sepulchre 
and relics, and depriving men of them! 

Possibly the only Seriptural account of a veri- 
table relic and its history (2 Kings xviii, 4) may 
throw some light on the matter. 

Now, what I think Mr. Fergusson’s results 
should lead us to ask is, whether the Burier of 
Moses has not, for similar reasons, buried many 
things besides? Was it written only historically 
of Moses, or also prophetically “of some other 
Man,” that “no man knoweth of His sepulchre unto 
this day ?” 

Again, I claim for architectural criticism, as 
wielded by Mr. Fergusson, the honour of serving 
divinity with another lesson. It has shown that 
our pilgrims ought to imitate a certain godly 
custom of the Mahometans. It being wholly un- 
certain to the extent of a week, what night is the 
true anniversary of the prophet’s ascent to Para- 
dise on the mule Al Borak, the faithful attribute 
equal sanctity to the whole week ; lest the holy 
time included therein, they know not where, 
should be dishonoured. Now, should not this 
principle be extended to “holy places?” It 
appears that in very deed, any rock chamber 
whatever, within a moderate distance outside 
Jerusalem, and low enough to have required 
stooping to look into it, has for us a precisely 
equal probability of having been the scene of the 
Resurrection ; and that any spot near such a cave, 
high or low, has absolutely equal chance of having 
been Calvary ; for of course the prefix of “ mount ” 
to that name is a modern figment. Thus the 
whole land is “turned as a plain” to a modern 
pilgrim ;—all equally holy ;—“ lifted up in her 
place, from Benjamin’s gate unto the corner gate, 
and from the tower of Hananeel unto the king’s 
winepresses.”” 

These are surely good services for such a study 
as architectural criticism to render. 

E. L., GaRBert. 








PROFESSOR SMIRKE’S 
THIRD LECTURE ON ARCHITECTURE, 
AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


In a former lecture I called your attention to 
a period in the progress of our art which must 
ever be of great interast and value,—I mean the 
Quatro-cento Period; for it was then that the 
foundation was laid of a new epoch or style of art, 
founded, it is true, on the admired examples of 
antiquity, but adapted and reshaped to meet the 
new wants and altered habits of modern life, 

On the occasion to which I refer, my retrospect 
reached back to the earliest germination of the 
Renaissance, We found that even so far back as 
in the middle of the fourteenth century, there 
was a manifest dawning of the coming change; 
and that, by the middle of the following century, 
the revolution had been completely effected, I 
recommended to 4 especial attention and study 
the beautiful and in many respects original style 
of design which the best masters of that period 
practised; the style, in short, which we observe 
in the works of the Lombardi at Venice, of Alberti 
at Rimini, and elsewhere, and of some few other 
eminent artists who led the way in that new school, 

But it is not to be denied that that style is 
characterised, perhaps, 1 ought to admit, disfi- 
gured, by certain archaisms and eonventionalisms 


similar to those which are observable in the seulp- 
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ture and painting of the same transitional period. 
In fact, throughout the fifteenth century, a savour 
of Medisval art had remained. Works of great 
purity and beauty would often present some 
quaint conceit,—a reminiscence of the past, analo- 
gous to that which still tinctured the elder schools 
of the other branches of art. 

This, no doubt, was occasioned by an unwilling- 
ness, not uncommon, to depart from a trodden 
path; and to that reverence aud prepossession 
with which it is natural to regard the works of 
our forefathers. 

Nor is the habit peculiar to architecture alone. 
The other arts were, pari passu, partaking of the 


extravagance which grew vp with the rapidity 
and profusion ef weeds during the succeeding 
period. It is to be deeply regretted that Raffaelle 


examples of architectural des'gu ; for undoubtedly 
he had as pure and refined a feeling for archi- 


this illustrious man, whom the united voices of 
his own and of all subsequent ages, and of all 
civilized countries, have pronounced to bave been | 
one of the most gifted of the children of art, | 
wcre executed within twenty years; namely, from | 
1500 to 1520, which must be regarded as the | 
culminating period of modern art, including | 





did not live to transmit to usa greater variety of | 


tecture as for the sister art. The great works of | 


| 


| Very different turn ef mind, lived, as his biogra- 
|pher tells us, amidst constant vexations and 
| difficulties, and he died in penury. Yet, in moek- 


ery, as it were, of his hard fate whilst living, a 
| pompous monument was erected in his bonour 
after death, by the Pope, in the Pantheon, close 
to the resting-place of bis fellow-pupil, Raffaelle. 

There are lessons to be learnt from a careful 


| study of the works of these earlier masters of the 


tenaissance to whom I have been referring, which 
I think it particularly behoves me to dwell upon 
in this place. 

I can call to mind no work of the best masters 
of this period which does not clearly indicate that, 


same innovating spirit. Old habits and partiali- | modern architecture. It will be profitable, then, | in ‘/eir estimation, it was a leading principle of 
ties had to be overcome, old barriers broken down, | to look back upon that short but brilliant epoch, | design to distinguish very w idely, and in a most 
both in painting and sculpture. There were|and to pass under review some of the principal | marked manner, between the treatment of interior 


those who still persisted in representing human 


| works which belong toit. I have already noticed 


| and exterior architecture. 


figures standing on the extremities of their toes, | some of the contemporaneous social and political; In the works of both the masters to whom I 
and who would not learn to represent a horse | events which characterized this period of mental | have adverted, namely, Bramante and Peruzzi, but 


walking as a horse alone can by any possibility 
waik. Vasari dwells with some naivefé on the 
impotent dismay with which the men of the old 
Gothic school beheld their long-cherished tra- 
ditional delineations of natural objects set at 
naught, and their conventionalisms disregarded 
and wholly displaced in popular estimation. 

The new manner of design in the three sister 
arts appears to have become completely matured 
at the close of the fifteenth century ;— ot, it is 
true, in Europe generally, but in Italy, which was 
then immeasurably in advance of other countries 
in esthetic cultivation. <A particular interest 
attaches to that transitional period, for it was a 
time of remarkable activity and energy,—an acti- 
vity which perhaps necessarily accompanies all 
periods of great social change. It was at this 
juncture in the history of the world that men 
began to learn that war is xo¢ the normal condi- 
tion of our existence, and that human happinees 


depends rather on social co-operation than on | 


antagonism. They were then also learning to 
exercise # free judgment on many public and reli- 


gious institutions. These great moral changes | 
were accompanied by great changes in the moral | 
perception and practice of fine art. Dwellings | 
ceased to be castles: helm, corslet, and mail gave | 
way to the silk and ermine of civic robes ; and the | 


houses of the great began to wear a new aspect, 


when their occupants ceased to frown on their | 


neighbours as on their natural enemies, and began 


to appreciate the smiles and graces of domestic | 


life. Thus nothing could be more joyous and 


peaceful in their aspect than the palaces of Venice | 
that began to be built about this time ; and when, | 


at a somewhat later period, in our own country 
and in neighbouring states, the barsh attributes 
of Mediaval life yielded to the cultivation of peace- 
ful arts, nothing could exceed the cheerful and 
attractive aspect of the mansions of the Elizabe- 
than age: unrefined, indeed, and occasionally 
clumsy and even grotesque, they were gay and 
lightsome ; often, indeed, so flooded with light that, 
as Bacon, who was familiar with such houses, says, 
“Men knew not where to be to be out of the 
light ;” so entirely had the secluded and fortified 
aspects of the earlier architecture been banished 
from them. 


Among the changes brought about at this! 


momentous epoch, no change was more strongly 
marked than that which occurred in our own art; 
and the change which was, in Italy, gradually 
effected during the fifteenth century, seems to 
have reached, as I have stated, its final completion 
towards the end of that century,—a period ren- 
dered so illustrious in the annals of art by the 
works of Kaffzelle, Michelangelo, and a brilliant 
host of others of kindred genius. Bramante, and 
his still more distinguished pupil, Raffaelle, intro- 
duced, in their architectural designs, that union of 
perfect grace and simplicity which inclines me to 
assign the very beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury as the date of the greatest perfection of the 
Renaissance school; when modern architecture 
may, perhaps, be said to have attained a degree 
of excellence which has never been since exceeded. 
Among the most notable examples of this very re- 
markable but short period may be named the 
Loggie of the Vatican ; the Palazzo of the Can- 
cellaria at Rome; the Palazzo Pandolfini, and a 
few other buildings which might be spec fied as 
specimens of matchless purity of design. 

As the painter’s art freed itself from the con- 
ventional style of drawing and composition which 
had before prevailed, and became distinguished 
for truth, simplicity, and grace ; so architecture, in 
this its age of elevation, namely, the commence- 
ment of the sixteenth century, will be found to 
be free alike from the grotesque tendency, both 
in proportions and in ornamentation, which occurs 
in the preceding age, and from the excesses and 


|and wsthetic activity. Very few years sufficed to 
| effect very great progress. The great changes in 


art were, as you well kuow, simultaneous, and | 


| perhaps in great measure connected witb, and con- 
| sequent upon, the important literary revolution 
| Which was at that time taking place. 

After lying for ages almost concealed, and cer- 
| tainly wholly neglected and uncultivated, classical 
literature was restored and rapidly developed ; and 


igenial taste for the study of that classical art 
| with which it was intimately connected should 
|arise. While the Petrarchs and Politians were 
| busy in exploring and unfolding the treasures of 
| neglected librarics and defaced palimpsests, the 
| researches and labour of the no less indefatigab'e 
| lovers of ancient art were daily bringing to light 
| the surviving evidences of its former excellence. 
|The first artists of the period were indeed the 


| 


,and dil gently examined. We find Alberti, Bra- 
mante, Peruzzi, and Raffaelle himself, studying 
with exemplary pains the crumbling relics of anti- 
quity ; and, with incredible zeal, measuring and | 
delineating those treasures, which, like the gold of 
new-found fields, had lain for centuries trodden 
under foot, disregarded and even unobserved. 

The effect of this ardent study soon made itself 
very visible in the works of these artists; and 
;such was the fervour with which these studies 
were pursued, that the lifetime of each individual 
| artist witnessed wonderful changes in ali the arts 
of design. 

It is not for me to expatiate on the changes 
thus effected on the sister arts. 1 have already 
alluded to the singular evidence of progress, as a 
painter, in the twenty yesrs of Raffaelle’s artistic 
life. Unfortunately he built so little, that we 
have not the means of tracing bis progress in 
}architecture; but, in the works of his master, 
Bramante, we have more palpable evidence of the 
effects of his eager study of classical remains: 
his earlier works, as in the Cancellaria, with all 
their beauty, show some indications of the archaic 
dryness of the fifteenth century in the working 
out of their details ; whilst, in his later works, as, 
for example, the memorable arcades of the Papal 
palace, a more accurate acquaintance with classi- | 
cal details and classical treatment of architectural 
forms becomes manifest. 

Vasari dwells with admiration on the zeal with 
| which Bramante applied himself to the acquisi- 
tion of an accurate knowledge of the style which | 
| had for so many centuries fallen into oblivion. In| 
| cultivating this style anew he was but following | 
| the popular impulse that had been given to the | 
study of ancient architecture by the disinterment 
of Roman remains, both literary and artistic. | 

But the peculiar energy of Bramante’s charac- | 
ter, and the favour which he enjoyed at the Papal 
Court, under Alexander VI. and Julius I1., and | 
which afforded him so wide a field for the exercise | 
of his genius, rendered fim perhaps the most | 
influential and effective of all the promoters 
of Classic art at the period to which we are 
referring. 

Among the foremost of those who zealously 
seconded Bramante’s efforts for the resuscitation 
of ancient architecture, was Baldassare Peruzzi. 
Although his immediate successor in the fabric of 
St. Peter’s, Peruzzi was an artist of widely differ- 
ent character; of far less vigour, but of much 
more refinement : most painstaking and laborious, 
but diffident, retiring, and unambitious, Peruzzi 
wanted those intrinsic qualities without which 
talent often fails to attract the regard which it 
deserves. Bramante, bold and energetic in the 
prosecution of his works, yet joyous and festive in 


| 
| 











the utmost popularity ; whilst his successor, of a 


his social habits, attained the highest favour and | 


| perhaps more especially of the latter, a degree of 
interior ornamentation was inculged in that might, 
to our co'd, northern tastes, appear almost exces- 
| sive, and which we shou'd probably be disposed to 
condemn, were the excess not redeemed, and, I 
may say, in most cases fully justified by the ex- 
treme beauty of these ornamental details and by 
| the judicious treatment of them. Nothing, for 


} | example, can well exceed the elaborate elegance of 
}it was natural that, at the same time, a con- | 


the decorations of the halls and corridors of the 
two Massimi palaces at Rome, which, I own, 
struck me as amongst the most finished studies of 
| interior architectural composition that I had ever 
sen. The rapid advance made towards the per- 
fecting of the new style is rendered remarkably 
appsrens ty a comparison of the ornamental de- 
tails of Bramante’s Cancellaria with those of the 
highly esteewed works of V’eruzzi to which I have 
just referred. 


| most energetic archwxologists. | Now, if we Ieck to the exterior of these same 
Buildings previously unknown were disinterred | 


buildings we shall find the mest marked difference 
of treatment: a general abstemiousness prevails 
in respect to mere ornamentation. ‘ihe evidences 
of care and study in the composition of the lead- 
ing forms, as weil as of the details, are quite as 
apparent outside as within. There is not a mould- 
ing that does not bear the impress of thought and 
care; but you will find breadth and simplicity the 
chief objects aimed at throughout, whether in the 
principal features or in the minor details. It is 
clear that these great masters, with one accord, 
were wont to say to themselves, “ We will indulge 


, our love of the beautiful on the walls and ceilings 


of cur saloons and corridors, where the eye has 
leisure to dwell upon them, and where, sheltered 
from the vicissitudes of the seasons, our cunning 
intricacies and our mimic foliage may endure, and 
, be a permanent source of pleasant contemplation 
for future generations; but we must in our exte- 
rior work have regard to the altered circum- 
§ anccs of position.” 

A building cannot be very critically examined, 
or even seen with convenience, from a very proxi- 
mate point of view: the eye must be moved to 
some distance in order to appreciate or compre- 
hend the design of the exterior, when the building 
is large. It is not, then, in these elaborate de- 
tails that we can hope to win the applause of culti- 
vated critics ; for in truth such details will be too 
far off to be seen. We must rather have regard 
to the ensemble; to pleasing outlines; to variety 
of light and shadow; to symmetrical arrange- 
ment of the several parts: such are the considera- 
tions that must be foremost in our minds whilst 
we are designing external architecture. 

If we introduce on the outside the minute and 
intricate ornaments in which our fancy disports 
within, we shall find the breadth of cur lights 
broken up, and their effect destroyed. We shall 
be inviting attention to details, the merits of 
which will be unappreciated; and run the risk 
of losing the labour we have bestowed on the 
general composition, which may, perchance, pass 
unheeded by the eye, distracted in its attempts 
to examine unimportant minutie. Besides, archi- 
tecture is a material art: it deals with snbstan- 
tial realities, and is wholly dependent on static 
laws. Moreover, if we break up and obliterate 
our bounding lines, we shall deprive our work of 
the special character of architecture, and destroy 
its idiosyncrasy. 

It behoves us, too, to reflect that by raising up 
a structure, composed of trivial littlenesses, and 
overlaid with festoons of little leaves, and flowers, 
and ribbons, or crowded with crockets and finials, 
and intricate corbelling, and by fretting the sur- 
face over with niches and imagery, and so forth, 
we shall be setting the elements against us. We 
shall find that the rain and the frost, and the 
invisible chemical atmospheric agencics, for ever 
| acting with determined Lost lity against the sub- 
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stances we work in, will ultimately,—possibly 
slowly, but, perhaps, rapidly, at all events most 
surely,—render our sculptural labour nugatory, 
and, perchance, indeed, annihilate our building; 
and if those who follow us are not perpetually 
employed in renovating our work, patching and 
mending, restoring or renewing, our structure 
will inevitably become a picturesque ruin, the 
established residence of bats and owls. 

Such may have been the reasoning of those ex- 
perienced, thoughtful, and sagacious masters who 
ruled the destinies of our art at the end of the 
fifteenth century; and hence we find that 
Raffaclle, when he designed the Palazzo Pandol- 
fini, at Florence, made his work a model of sym- 
metry and elegance, but wholly without wreath, 
swagg, or crocket. It is the admired of all 
beholders ; as much so now as when it was just 
erected ; and, lastly, it remains unaffected in its 
stability after exposure to the elements for three 
centuries and a half. 

The same discrimination in the use of deco- 
rative details will be found to characterize the 
architecture of the Vatican Loggia, the Cancel- 
laria, and the Palazzo Massimi at Rome, the 
church of San Francesco at Rimini, the Palazzo 
del T at Mantua, and I believe I may add every 
other building by the leading artists of that 
memorable period, which remain to us undisfigured 
by the hands of more recent spoilers. 

I feel it incumbent on me to invite the attention 
of the student in architecture of the present day 
to a thoughtful consideration of this lesson as 
taught us by the best masters of the best period 
of modern art. Itis the more incumbent on me to 
do so, because it is impossible to deny that the fault 
of the present day is a tendency to excessive and 
inappropriate ornament. I trust I shall be exo- 
nerated from any charge of personal criticism. I 





anxious to extend the bounds of art must first 
make himself thoroughly acquainted with all that 
lies within those bounds. 

The contempt for consistency of style gives 
birth sometimes to very strange spectacles, many 
singular compounds of discordant types. We 
shall find, perhaps, very high-pitched roofs of 
French rococo work laid upon a structure having 
visible pretensions to Palladian art, whilst 
scattered glimpses of Elizabethan manner give to 
the heterogeneous mass still greater grotesque- 
ness. 

Such are the deplorable results of the neglect of 
style. Be assured that no genius, however com- 
manding, can indulge in these anomalies with 
impunity; whilst for the student of ordinary 
powers to venture upon them would be an act 
of imprudence which no sensible man would 
commit. 

I may perhaps be told, that to inculcate so 

careful an adherence to style would be to set up a 
slavish doctrine, to shackle the fancy, and to limit 
the freedom of genius;—but this would be an 
error. As consistency of conduct in the ordinary 
affairs of life is an evidence of stability of judg- 
ment, so esthetic consistency is a proof of a taste 
based on sound and intelligent principles. 
This consistency of style is peculiarly a mark of 
the best pericds of art, and will never fail to be 
found to distinguish the productions of the best 
masters. If, for example, we examine the chefs- 
d’ceuvre of the thirteenth century we shall be 
offended by no inconsistencies. One portion of 
the building appears to arise necessarily out of, or 
to be necessarily dependent on, the adjacent por- 
tions ; and, generally, a natural sequence of parts 
tending to one homogeneous whole seems at once 
manifest: a pervading principle, in short, appears 
throughout the structure. 





can truly say that I have not the remotest idea of 
assailing individual sianers: it is the sin I would 
condemn. If we critically examine the growing | 
architecture of any of our great commercial 7 
manufacturing towns, we shall see ostentatious— | 
I may call them presumptuous—editices rising | 


So in the best works of the great masters of the 


(which is sufficient for my argument), by a series 
of deep perforations or excavations. 

To give a structure of adequate strength the 
appearance of infirmity is a gratuitous piece of 
absurdity which no ingenuity of construction or 
beauty of detail will justify. Were it necessary 
to enforce this principle by further illustrations, 
I might invite you to compare the dome of the 
Pantheon with the dome of St. Peter’s; the latter 
growing abruptly out of, and apparently resting 
on a flat roof; the former, on the contrary, having 
all the attributes of strength, its weight visibly 
and adequately borne by walls traceable down to 
the earth unon which it manifestly reposes. 

It is but doing justice to the memory of the 
great artist who first designed St. Peter’s, to add, 
that this serious «esthetic error is due to a depar- 
ture from his original design. 

Let us revert now to the consideration of the 
works of that particular period to which I have 
for the most part confined my remarks on the 
present occasion. I have called your attention to 
the general propriety of design that pervades the 
works of the best masters of the period; and I 
have shown how invariably they kept in mind the 
difference which it is obviously and naturally 
desirable to preserve between the treatment of 
interior and exterior architecture. I have at- 
tempted to show, too, how discriminating they 
were in the use of ornament ; exercising a wise and 
judicious abstemiousness, or a generous profusion, 
according to the relative position of the work and 
the character of the building. 

I would now invite you to observe how careful 
those masters were to consider well the nature of 
the situation of their work, and the difference 
which they evidently thought it fitting to main- 
tain between works of architecture erected in 
cities and those which are erected amidst natural 
scenery. 





Renaissance period there is a well-regulated con- 
gruity of manner, testifying that the artist was | 
influenced by fixed principles, and that his work | 
was as much the result of good sense as of good | 
taste; or rather that those two qualities are | 


In these two cases the building is seen under 
circumstances so widely different, that a cor- 
responding difference of treatment seems obviously 
called for. 

A certain air of reserve and dignity, a subdued 


around us, in every possible respect the reverse of | necessarily associates of each other; for I cannot formality of manner, seems the most appropriate 
those graceful, yet unassuming, works to which I | too strongly impress upon you how close arelation- average character for buildings in the one case, 


havebeenadverting. Theiroutsideisdeckedoutand | 
weighed down by ornament, showy, obtrusive, and | 


ship it is which exists between them. 
The educated eye refuses to be pleased with that | 


whilst a riant and playful aspect seems generally 
the most appropriate in the other: although, no 


meretricious ; whilst their interior presents usually | which is irreconcilable to reason, in however fasci- doubt, it would not be difficult to state excep- 


bare blank walls; as, indeed, they should be, seeing | 
. “ ' 
that they are occupied solely by clerks and mer- | 


nating a form it may be presented to the eye. 
It is for this reason that all false bearings in 


tions, still, I apprehend, that such is the broad 
distinction which may aptly and properly be laid 


chandize. I cannot in too strong terms raise my | architecture are a deformity; for, by offending the down. 
feeble voice against this vulgarism; which, whilst | judgment, they offend the taste. Every apparent 
it panders to the worst tastes of the uneducated | insufficiency of support, every pillar, and corbel, | be contrasts in the colour of the several parts, as 
throng, sets an example that tends to perpetuate | and beam that is apparently incompetent to bear | well as in the form and ornamentation of the 
the grievance, and to lower the standard of public | the weight charged upon it disquiets the critical several features of the design; still it is expedient, 


taste by inuring our eyes to those pretentious | 


eye. I would suggest it to you asa useful exer-| 


In civic architecture, then, although there may 


I think, to preserve a generally symmetrical 


solecisms, From warehouses and counting-houses | cise to test all the best works of architecture, of arrangement and uniformity of appearance, in 


the plague may spread to edifices of other and| 
higher character. 


whatever date, with reference to this rule. 
You will find, for example, the lower parts of the | 


order to give to the work that staidness of cha- 
racter which seems most in accordance with civic 


But let us turn from the further contemplation | building always designed with fewer breaks, life. 


of these unhappy errors; and, as the Spartan | 


smaller openings, and generally a greater breadth | 


My observation is intended, of course, to apply 


youth were taught sobriety and moderation by | of parts, in order to convey to the mind of an | with more force to buildings of a public nature ; 
the repulsive exhibition of vice in its worst forms; | observer the idea of greater strength there than in | but it applies also witb, 1 think, but little less 


so let us hope that the exhibition of so much | 


the superstructure. An abundance of illustrative | 


force to domestic architecture: in the thorough- 


vicious taste may operate as a warning to our | examples might readily be adduced ; but it may be | fares of a great city, good taste suggests that in- 


ingenuous youth, and thus ultimately tend to bring | 
back architecture to its ancient and becoming 
purity. 

Whilst thus venturing to denounce offences 
against purity and good taste, it may be permitted 
ime to touch on what I am apprehensive must be 
regarded as another prevalent error; I mean 
the growing tendency to disregard consistency of 
style in design. 

By style in art I presume is meant a certain 
homogeneous system or manner of design pro- 
ductive of a combination of analogous forms, bear- 
ing an harmonious relation to each other; thus, 
when a particular style or manner is adopted and 
carefully adhered to, a pleasing effect is produced 
by the general air of consistency which is the 
result, even when higher esthetic qualities are 
wanting. 

To adhere accurately to any given style demands 
an intimate knowledge and close observation of 
its peculiarities, involving the necessity of a 

laborious and attentive study. This necessity is 
apt to breed a disposition, first to depreciate, and 
then to disregard, all study of this nature ; a study 
very unwelcome to the indolent and very dis- 
tasteful to the self-sufficient student, who spurns 
the trammels of consistency, and who, ambitious 
to strike out a path of his own, would fain believe 
it to be beneath him to regard very narrowly the 
trodden paths and the more frequented highways 
of his art, No mistake is more dangerous than 
this: the only safe ground for hope of future 
progress lies in a clear and comprehensive know- 


| of high repute and familiar to all,—the Campanile 


sufficient that I should name but two, both works 


at Florence, and the Doge’s Palace at Venice. In 
the former, stability is one of its most prominent 
characteristics. Giotto, its author, was, we know, 
remarkable for his constructive sagacity; and his 
biographer reports to us the infinite pains he took 
to secure the stability of his work, fashioning each 
individual stone to its special place and purpose. 
Yet we see plainly that he was equally anxious 
to give to his tower the appearance as well as the 
reality of strength. In truth, to act otherwise 
would have been to practise a species of architec- 
tural jugglery, which was far beneath the dignity 
of his art, as well as inconsistent with his cha- 
racter as an artist. He built a tower, in short, 
which has stood unmoved for six centuries, and 
bears upon its very aspect the promise of perma- 
nence during at least another like period. 

In the Doge’s Palace at Venice, on the contrary, 
we see a building which is no doubt strong enough, 
for it has stood some centuries, but in which all 
its beauty of detail will not redeem it from the 
charge of being built in defiance of static pro- 
priety. A vast, plain, ponderous, mass of brick 
walling, lightened by few windows, relieved by 
very few breaks, is upheld by a continuous row of 
not very substantial-looking arches, ultimately 
resting on pillars of no great bulk, and having 
scarcely a base to receive them. 

In the Tower at Florence we see solidity below, 
and lightness above ; whilst, in the Palace at 
Venice, all the solidity is above; and the sub- 








ledge of the past; and he who is earnestly 


structure is weakened, or apparently weakened 


dividual feeling should give way to public con- 
siderations ; and a man who obtrudes his residence 
upon the public notice too conspicuously lays 
himself open to the charge of a vulgar presump- 
tion. Hemmed in, as every building usually is, 
whether public or private, by numerous other 
buildings when in the centre of a town; each 
building is hable to be judged with reference to 
its neighbour ; and each group of buildings forms, 
or should form, a homogeneous whole. I must 
not be so far mistaken as to be supposed to recom- 
mend that cold monotonous uniformity which we 
occasionally meet with in continental cities, and 
too frequently in our own ; yet, too great a variety 
of treatment should not, I think, be indulged in: 
I have, however, already on a former occasion 
ventured to express this opinion ; I will not, there- 
fore, further insist on it. 

Widely different are the circumstances attend- 
ing rural architecture ; surrounded by the end- 
less variety of natural objects; where those with 
which our work is in contact, or in the immediate 
proximity of which our building stands, are 
broken into many parts and into various altitudes. 
To group well and to amalgamate agreeably with 
such forms, a building must not be marked by too 
great severity of aspect: it should be broken and 
somewhat diversified in form and chiaroscuro. 

This is the sentiment that seems constantly to 
have influenced the best masters, not of the age 
only to which I have this evening been particu- 
larly referring, but of every age where accom 
plished architects have existed. Look, for ex- 
ample, at the Villa de Medici, at Rome; attributed, 
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in great part at least, to Michelangelo. The 
front next the city, where it is placed formally in 
the presence of other buildings, presents a some- 
what plain, uniform, and perfectly-symmetrical 
design ; whilst the rear of the very same building, 
where the fagade is surrounded by the varied 
accompaniments of ornamental gardening, par- 
terres, fountains, terraces, and the like, assumes a 
totally different character: its outlines seem to 
relax into the picturesque and irregular. 

So that beautiful villa in the vicinity of Rome, 
well known to all who have visited that city,—the 
Villa Doria, Pamfili. Rich in sculpture of the 
most cheerful and elegant character, it seems to 
be in perfect harmony with the smiling gardens 
with which it is associated; so harmonious, in- 
deed, that the edifice appears to grow impercep- 
tibly out of the terraces which surround it ; and 
one can hardly define where the domain of the 
gardener ends and that of the architect begins. 

Compare this villa, its broken outlines and 
varied heights, with the palaces of the best mas- 
ters in the adjacent city, such as the Palazzo 
Farnese, and others that might be readily named, 
and you will see, in the latter, dignified masses of 
architecture, with unbroken outlines, generally of 
uniform height, and always great moderation in 
the use of ornament. Look, too, at the Villa Pia, 
by Pirro Ligorio, a contemporary of Michel- 
angelo : the light and graceful building scatters 
itself, as it were, over the gardeis of the Belve- 
dere, in the freest and most fantastic manner; 
whilst the same artist, when he designed the 
Palazzo Lancelotti, at no great distance off, but 
in the streets of Rome, produced a simple, grave, 
uniform, and almost heavy structure. 

But evidences of the systematic adherence to 
this principle of design crowd upon our recollection 
among the works of the most eminent in the age 
of which we are speaking. Palladio adorned the 
cities of the north of Italy with buildings that 
have ever since been the types of architectural 
beauty ; but I remember not one example of a 
strictly civic building of his design that does not, 
with all its elegance and refinement, preserve a 
somewhat subdued, dignified, and decorous tone, 
marked by the uniformity and simplicity of its 
general lines. 

The same architect, when relieved from the 
restraint apparently imposed on his pencil by 
the publicity, as it were, of the site, will never 
fail to be found to relax into a freer and more 
playful design. I need hardly do more than re- 
mind you ot the graceful Villa Capri, on the banks 
of the Brenta,—those banks so rich in examples 
of that fine taste which distinguished Italian art 
in the earlier half of the sixteenth century ; yet 
abounding also, it must be owned, in architectural 
capriccios, of a very different character, of a later 
date. When adverting to the excellence of the 
masters at this auspicious period, it behoves me 
not wholly to omit certain other illustrious names. 

Among the immediate followers of Raffaele, 
none, I think, deserves our regard more than 
Giulio Romano. He was one of the master spirits 
of that remarkable age. Whether as an engineer 
engaged on the drainage of the marshes of the Po 
and the Mincio ; or as a painter of the very highest 
powers, and endowed, in the opinion of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, with a poetic genius beyond that of any 
painter before or since; or as an architect, the 
designer of the Villa Madama, at Rome, and of 
the Palazzo del T, at Mantua ;—in whatever light 
we view him, we must place him in the first rank 
of those who, by their works, have bequeathed to 
us important lessons in our art. As architect only, 
I presume to speak of him here; and as such he 
certainly was fully worthy of his great master, 
Raffaelle, and of the period at which he lived. 

To the Mantuan Palace I would point as a 
striking illustration of the principle of design to 
which I have been adverting. With all its 
elegance nothing can well exceed the extreme 
simplicity of the exterior of that building. 
Although built for the personal enjoyment, and 
under the eye, of a prince devotedly fond of art, 
and with the command of abundant means, Giulio 
Romano has lavished on his work no pompous 
Corinthian displays: he has indulged in no super- 
fluities of friezes and festoons and foliage. There 
is not, in fact, a single column in the whole build- 
ing ; although, it is true, we see on every inch of 
surface ample evidence of the nicest taste, and of 
infinite painstaking in the adjustment of the pro- 
portions of each individual part, as well as of the 
whole. Such is the character of the exterior. It 
would be difficult to form an adequate conception 
of the obloquy that would be the fate of any 
mistaken individual who, in these days of masonic 
floriculture, would dare to erect so plain a build- 
ing in Hyde-park. Poor, tame, heavy, barren, 





cold, dry, &c., such are a few of the adjectives that 
would be contume'iously assigned to the unhappy 
artist by the current criticism of the day. Such, 
however, is the character of the exterior which Giulio 
Romano, the favourite pupil of Raffaelle, thought 
proper to give to the outside of his royal mas- 
ter’s palace. But enter that palace, and you will 
there tind the poetic genius of the artist in all its 
radiance, the richest display of all the three 
sister arts, in happiest combination, and in most 
generous abundance. 

It might seem superfizous to dwell so much in 
detail on a principle the propriety of which ap- 
pears too obvious to need enforcing; but he 
must be little versed in the erring tendencies of 
our art, and in the eccentricities of her votaries, 
who will not admit, but too readily, that the 
principle I urge has been far too often deplorably 
overlooked. How often do we meet, in situations 
of the most romantic beauty, with buildings of 
that Beotian age of English architecture, the 
latter part of the last century, whose plain, 
heavy, cubical masses too truly deserve the ridi- 
cule of Uvedale Price, who likens to “a huge 
clamp of bricks” their ungainly shape,— 

“If shape it may be called, which shape hath none.” 
How often, too, may be encountered, in the very 
heart of our soot-begrimed towns, some tawdry 
piece of affected picturesqueness obtruding itself 
on us, like an ill-timed joke, jarring on the feel- 
ings, and out of tune with the tone of the mind. 

Having now touched upon the merits of some 
few of the most distinguished among the worthies 
of the earlier part of the sixteenth century, I 
have but little time left to review the merits of 
those artists who illustrated the remainder of the 
century. 

Indeed, to do even the scantiest justice to that 
brilliant epoch, we need a long cowrse of lectures, 
and, what is fer more important, a long course of 
study. It is a singular fact in the history of 
our art that, limiting our view to the period of 
modern civilization, nearly all that is most excel- 
lent in architecture will be found to be centered 
within about 100 years, dating from the latter 
end of the fifteenth to the latter end of the 
sixteenth century ; and that, too, within very nar- 
row geographical limits; namely, the northern and 
central parts of the Italian Peninsula. 

No doubt within that period works of great 
merit and genius may be found outside these 
geographical limits; but they will prove, on 
examination, to be for the most part but weak and 
inferior emanations from the real active centre to 
which I have referred. 

Italy was in fact the school of art for all 
Europe; and whatever was fine at that period in 
France, Germany, and I believe I may add Spain, 
may be traced to an Italian origin; for Italian 
artists scattered themselves over those countries ; 
or, by their teaching and example, influenced the 
progress of art there. Of course I here speak not 
of our own country; for we had then hardly 
emerged from Medievalism; and our art then 
formed part of a totally different cycle, and be- 
longed to another civilization. 

In stating that the culminating period of what 
we call by the borrowed term the “ Renaissance ” 
extends from the latter part of the fifteenth 
century to the latter part of the sixteenth century, 
I would observe that, even within those 100 years, 
it is by no means to be asserted that an equally 
sustained excellence prevailed ; for whilst, in the 
north of Italy, Palladio, Sansovino, and others, 
nobly sustained the character of their art; the 
Roman school certainly deteriorated within that 
period. 

Michelangelo was, beyond any question whatever, 
one of the greatest artists the world has yet 
known; and it seems almost profane to utter a 
singlederogatory syllable respecting him ; especially 
within these walls, where his transcendant merits 
have been so often recognised and proclaimed : 
yet truth, or at least what I honestly believe to 
be the truth, obliges me to say that the intense 
vigour and potent genius of Michelangelo led him 
to set examples which did, in fact, through his 
numerous and less gifted imitators, very seriously 
debase the Roman school of architecture. 

In the earlier, purer days, every form had its 
mechanical purpose and every stone its special 
use, and even every ornament was but an 
emphasized stone. 

In the works of Bramante, and Raffaelle, and 
Giulio Romano, the removal of a single ornament 
would have been a manifest mutilation of the 
building; whereas, in the works of the later 
masters, ornament became a redundancy, an object 
that would seem to be capable of being plucked 
away or hacked off without any concern to the 








fabric itself, 








These decorative adjuncts were, I am most 
ready to admit, often very beautiful works in 
themselves; but their individual beauty is no justi- 
fication of them when improperly placed, or when 
used for the unworthy purpose of winning ap- 
plause for their novelty alone, or for their fine 
execution. <A learned divine of the last century, 
speaking as a literary censor, says “ vicious 
examples are most noxious when set off and re- 
commended by the charms of oratory and poetry, 
as some poisonous plants, growing on a mountain 
in China, are said to kill only when they are in 
flower.” So was it with the seductive embellish- 
ments of artists who, heedless of the simple habits 
of their predecessors, cultivated a noxious exu- 
berance of ornament, degenerating from plenty 
into excess, from legitimate indulgence into a 
sort of wsthetic inebriety ; wholly forgetting that 
| the highest art, and the most commanding powers, 
must submit to be subject to the guidance of 
reason and good sense. 

It is therefore that I have this evening held 
out, for your special consideration and study, the 
works of the distinguished men of those better 
times to which I refer. 

I would recommend to you to ascertain exactly 
wherein their merits appeared to lie, and what 
were their faults. Consider well how the pecu- 
liarities of each master’s style arose out of the cir- 
cumstances of the time when he lived, or from the 
climate under which he worked, or from some 
other local circumstances; and, however much 
you may admire or even reverence his style, think 
how far it suits our modern English wants before 
| you adopt any portion of it as your own. 

I know some very transcendental critics may 
say, why adopt any other man’s ideas? Scorn 
rather to repeat that which has been done, and let 





levery idea that you embody in bricks and stone 


be your own original conception,—the offspring of 


| your own pure invention. 


Such advice would be founded on a theory most 
attractive and exalted; but it is a theory which 
I should fear to recommend here for your unre- 
strained, unqualified, adoption. Some of the most 
atrocious sins in our art have been committed 
under the influence of this seductive and dan- 
gerous theory. Under the flattering term of 
invention, men have indulged in the vainest con- 
ceits, and have perpetuated in stone some of the 
most ridiculous errors. I feel it to be my duty, at 
the risk perhaps of being charged with timidity and 


| want of vigour, to advise the young student not to 


allow his ambition to seduce him into abortive 
attempts at novelty. 

An eminent writer of the seventeenth century 
says, with much point, “A man coins not a new 
word without some peril and less frait; for if it 
happen to be received the praise is but moderate ; 
if refused, the scorn is assured.” 

It is, in truth, the privilege only of the highest 
genius to venture upon deliberate innovations 
upon established modes of expression or to add to 
his native vocabulary ; and the ordinary student 
would do wisely to confine himself to that which 
has received the sanction of time. 

Such, too, are the risks run by him who, with- 
out the utmost circumspection, would venture to 
coin new forms and arrangements of architecture. 

Nor am I imposing on him any severe restraint. 
A wide field still lies open before him for the exer- 
cise of his imagination, and for the production of 
beauty and grandeur. He may find his ingenuity 
sufficiently taxed in doing that wed, without even 
attempting to mount into the higher regions of 
imagination. 

To torment his brain by spasmodic attempts at 
novelty when the result of that effort is perhaps but 
to do what might just as well have been done by 
ordinary means, is like a man who would prefer to 
lose himself in the tangled forest rather than sub- 
mit to pursue the path that is straight before 
him. Let the student, then, and the younger 
practitioner, beware lest he be led into danger and 
difficulties in the pursuit of so unsafe an object, so 
treacherous an ignis fatuus, as mere novelty. The 
good general is he who, in preparing for an en- 
gagement, begins by making himself thoroughly 
acquainted with his fighting ground; who ascer- 
tains his weak points and strengthens them; and 
secures his ground by first making himself inti- 
mately acquainted with its capabilities. Such, I 
apprehend, would be his surest way of effecting 
a@ permanent and safe advance, and of securing 
ultimate triumphs ; and such, I apprehend, is the 
type of that process by which, in our art, real 
progress may be made, and her true interests 
promoted. : ‘ 

Above all things enter into no sectarian views ; 
do not confine your studies to the narrow limits of 





a special period or style. Were a man to open a 
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book in one place only ; and,-after thumbing and 
dog’s-earing the one page, to leave the rest un- 
cared for and unread; his profit would be small 
and his knowledge of the book extremely limited. 
The great volume of our art must be read with 
no such parsimony of labour; for no deep and 
compendious knowledge of the subject of that 
volume will be acquired without a diligent, im- 
partial, painstaking study of aid its pages. 





THE RATING OF THE METROPOLIS. 

lisrk Masesty in her recent speech promised 
measures “for establishing a uniform system of 
rating in England and Wales.” The Bill which 
has been brought in by Sir G. C. Lewis simply 
proposes an alteration in the mede of assessment. 
We look, however, for more than this. 





King Winter has shown his power: deaths, in 
excess of the average to the extent of between 300 | 
and 400, took place in the metropolis weekly | 
for several weeks. The great distress, the neglect 
and want, which always, during winter and sum- 
mer, exist, and to which we have often felt ita 
painful matter to direct attention, have been | 
brought to the general view. 
people,—men, women, and children,—have come | 
from spots but little known to the prosperous | 
Londoners: they have swarmed to the police- 
courts, where the noble charity which has been 
shown is evidence that it is rather from the want 
of method than from any deficiency in right feeling 
that the present condition of things is continued. 

We need, as has been before urged, a thorough | 
knowledge of the extent of the evils and neglect 
which exist, and form a sad contrast with the 
wealth and luxury now in this city to be met with. 
This can only be acquired by inquiry, conducted 
with energy and intelligence. 

Jt would also be most important, in dealing with | 
the valuable knowledge thus acquired, to remem- 
ber that in the conditions of our population thenum- 
bers in our large cities are increasing with won- 
derful rapidity, and call for changes which are suit- 
able to the circumstances and are suggested by our 
advanced sanitary and other knowledge. From the 
villages and country districts the best intelligence 
and ability flow to the towns. There families are 
born; and such are the ill-arrangements of the | 
dwellings, and other derangements, that thousands | 
yearly are placed in much misery. 

The extent of the flow of population to the 
metropolis is not generally understood, and it 
may be worth while to show the estimate given 
of this by the Registrar General ten years ago. 

At the time stated, the population of London 
cousisted of 2,362,000; 967,000 being under the 
age of 20, and 1,395,000 of the age of 21 and up- 
wards : 512,000 of the 967,000 under the age of 20 
were born in London; and the greater part of 
the 967,000 are the children of the rest, and may 
for the moment be left out of consideration. 

Of the persons of the age of 20 and upwards, | 
645,000 were born in London: 588,000 were born | 
in other parts of England. These statistics show | 
that nearly one-half of the working population of 
the metropolis are from other parts of England. | 
14,000 were born in Wales; 26,000 in Scotland, 
1,600 in the islands of the British seas, 89,000 in | 
Ireland, 7,000 in the British Colonies, 24,000 in | 
foreign parts, and 526 were born at sea. Still | 


confining the statement to men and women of the | 
age of 20 and upwards, every English county has | 
contributed its quota to the population of the | 
metropolis of the empire. Thus— 


«+0 19,000 | 
«+e. 149,060 | Hereford do. -- 6,000 | 
see 89,600 | Salop GQ. «s+ 2 
+ 23,006 | Stafford rE fa 
- 29,000 | Worcester do. .... 7,000 
+ 20,000 | Werwick do. .... 13,000 | 
- 15,600 | Leicester Co. .... 5,000 } 








Oxford do. .,.. 14,000} Rutland do. .... 1,000 | 
Northampton do.... 9,0€0 | Lincoln do. .... 9,000) 
Hunts. dO. .... 3,000 | Notts. do. .... 5,000 
Bedford do. 7,000 | Derby do. .... 4,000 
Cambridge do. 9,000 | Cheshire do. .... 3,000 
Essex do. .... 48,060 | Lancaster do. .... 11,000 
Suffolk do. - 28,000 | York do. ...- 21,000 
Norfolk do. .... 28,000 | Durham do. .... 5,000 
Wilts. do. .... 18,000 | Northumberland do. 6,000 
Dorset do. .... 9,000) Camberland do. .... 2,500 
Devon do. - 32,000} Westmoreland do... 1,690 


Cornwall do. cpa #,000 
Somerset do. .... 28,000 

Only 645,000 men and women would be left in 
London if the recruits were marched back to 
their homes, 

The next census, which will be shortly taken, 
will doubtless show a great increase in the pro- 
portions of these figures. The more general use 
of railways will bring crowds not only from the 
most distant, but also from those counties which 
more immediately adjoin the metropolis ; and when 
we consider that we shall have five millions of 


Monmouth do. .... 1,600 





people in the metropolis—if the same rate of 
increase go oOn—by the commencement of the next 
century, it is plain that we need the introduction 
of means suitable to the importance of the occasion. 

In the old times, London was divided into wards 
and parishes; but there was, notwithstanding, a 
concentrated government of the City. It was so 
in the old corporate boroughs. As time passed on, 
trade and business declined; in some instances, 
harbours became filled up; in others, particular 
branches of industry, which had been the means 
of advancing towns into consideration, became 
superseded by other callings more suitable to the 
times. In consequence, many boroughs became 
insignificant, and the functions of the mayor and 
other officers were treated with ridicule. 

In some cases the towns grew; and, as is the 
case with London, those possessed of the corporate 


rights formed but a very small portion of the 
| ng i po 


population. Great suburbs were built, and the 
wants of those who had no old privileges in the 
boroughs were neglected. This evil was to some 
extent removed by the passing of the Test and 


| Corporation Acts; but, so far as the metropolis is 


concerned, it remains to the present day a dis- 


Armies of starving | jointed monster, the wide-spreading limbs of 


which require to be harmoniously and well matched 
to the body, so that all the parts may be brought 
into proper use. And in no quarter is the 
need of change so evident as in the manner of 


| levying the rates for the support of the poor in 
| this, which should be one great and united capital, 
| having oue common interest. 


In order to illus- 
trate this, it is necessary to show that— 

The rateable property within the metropolitan 
bounds, including the City, is 11,163,539/., and 


| the total amount expended for the relief of the 


poor is 866,697/.: to produce this sum, a rate 
of 1s. 63d. in the pound, would be sufficient. 
Let us, however, look at the following table, 


_which shows the contrast of the poor-rates in 


several metropelitan parishes :— 
Average rate for the whole Poor of the Metropolis, 











1s. 63d. 
hear ea, { e ~ 
eie)| 3& 
Poor | $ im £ z £ 
| Bete Income.) »% gs se 
| Moe! s< 
The parish of St. Ni-) s. d.j  2@.  &7 6. 2 
cholas, Deptford ..| 6 3}; 20,096) 4 63 a 
Parish of St. Paul’s, j 
in the same Union 1 94 193,012] 0 2% ° 
St. Botelph’s Without, i 
Bishopsgate-street 4 9) .. | 3 2j eon 
Bridewell Precinct ... 1 ¢) ee ee 0 5} 
St. Mary’s, Padding- j 
ee Acao ccades an © 54: 506,808; .. 1 13 
St. Mary’s, Islington 010 | 594,981 } oa 0 8} 


Not to go too much 
into detail, it may } 
suffice to mention | 
that the parish of 
St. Leonard’s, Fos- | 
ter-lane, pays...... 8 73 os 4 08 oo 

St. Mary, Mounthaw, 





Upper Thames-st..| 6 2} oo | & 9% 
St. Anne’s, Black- | | 

friars—a very poor } 

GING iv cee Genie | 3 92 ee a ‘i 
St. Edmund the King, | 

Lombard-st., pays 0 3 ee | oe 1 3} 
St. Lawrence, Jewry, \ ’ 

Guildhall ........ 0 53) i 1 i} 
The poorand thickly 

inhabited parish of j 

St. George-in-the-. | 

Fast, pays .....00. We he” 2 ere 1 108 os 





These figures are most striking, and show that it 
is in neighbourhoods in which the greatest amount 
of poverty prevails,—where we find the most 
wretched and unsanitary conditions,—that the 
tradesmen are strugglivg to enable themselves to 
pay the enormous rates, and keep themselves from 
the need of requiring parish relief. 

Letus take the parish of St. Nicholas, Dept- 


|ford, where the poor-rate is 6s. 34d. in the 


pound: the other rates, water, police, metropoli- 
tan drainage, house-duty, gas rent, will come to 
more than half the amount paid for the rent of 
shops and houses. This naturally raises a spirit 
of opposition to improvement. The rates of the 
chief part of the dwellings of the poor are paid by 
the holders of the property, and the amount of 
these rates makes it almost impossible to carry out 
repairs and alterations which are necessary for the 
preservation of human life and health. 

The parish authorities in the overrated districts 
felt it mecessary, under the circumstances, to 
lessen as much as possible the burden of the 
poor: the hardships endured would be scarcely 
credited, except by those who have had an op- 





* The fashionable parish of St. George, Hanover- 
square, pays a tax on income of #1,071,158, and a poor- 








rate of 64d. on its rental, Is, 0}d. in the pound under a 
gencral rate. 








portunity of watching the working of the present 
system. 

In an able article on this subject, which re- 
cently appeared in the Morning Advertiser, the 
writer remarks on the peculiarity of the manage- 
ment which causes such a difference in the cost 
of provisions in the different metropolitan 
parishes and unions. We will just glance at this. 
In St. Mary and St. James’s, Westminster, the 
price paid per cwt. for bread, is 10s. 4d.; in 
St. Mary’s, Paddington, it is 14s. 7d. per ewt. 
Here is a difference in every ewt. of bread, of 
4s. 3d. In St. Mary’s, Islington, potatoes are 
charged 7s.; the same quantity in the Strand 
Union is 5s.; 2s. difference in this. In the 
Strand Union, flour is charged 36s.; in St. 
Mary’s, Islington, 43s. (a difference of 7s.). It 
would seem from these figures that either there 
are excessive charges in some instances, or else 
that food of an insufficient description is pro- 
vided for the poor, A more general system of 
supervision would help to prevent this discrepancy. 

The uniform rating of the whole metropolitan 
district would be a real blessing, not only to the 
very poor, but also to a large number of the 
working population. Such a change would, ina 
great’ measure, prevent the troubles, and often 
injustice, which are caused by the present law 
of parish settlement; and it seems but reason- 
able to suppose that in these neighbourhoods in 
which house property is in such a neglected 
condition, the reduction of the rates by 2s., 
3s., and upwards, in the pound, would lead to 
much advantage. The spirit of competition would 
cause the erection of a better class of houses, 
and this would spur the owners of other property 
to use exertions, 

In considering this most important question, it 
should be borne in mind that the coal duties and 
restrictions which are connected with sea-borne 
coal, are, in addition to the sums mentioned, a 
considerable tax upon residents in the metro- 
politan districts, and these press hardly on the 
poor. The money raised by these has not been ex- 
pended in general improvement, but chiefly in 
works immediately connected with the City, and 
the effect of several of the changes wrought by 
this general tax has been to demolish the dwellings 
of the poor, to reduce the rates within the City 
districts, and, by driving away those in struggling 
circumstances, causing that increase of pauperism 
which is so much complained of in Bethnal-green, 
parts of the Borough, and elsewhere. This seems 
to be an additional argument for the equalization 
of the poor-rate. 

Considering how strong the opposition in Parlia- 
ment is to the application of any sum from the 
national exchequer for the advantage of the me- 
tropolis,—even necessary costs needed for the good 
condition of the Thames have been strenuously re- 
fused by members from the provinces,—thinking 
of this it seems but fair that, if a general rating 
of the metropolis should fortunately be deter- 
mined upon, the Government buildings, which 
are for the advantage and use of the nation at 
large, should be rated at their proper value. This, 
yearly, would amount to a round sum, which 
would have the effect of still further reducing 
the rates; and we do not doubt that by wise 
management, by the selection of able and well- 
intentioned parish representatives, who would 
think above local prejudices, and who would act 
for the glory and advantage of this wonderful 
capital, the poor would be better treated, and the 
cost of their maintenance would not amount to 
more than ls, 2d. in the pound. 





A SOCIAL AND SANITARY REFORMER OF 
PAST TIMES. 


Every one knows that the difficulty is great 
in finding the names and particulars of those 
who, even in very recent times, have, by 
introducing or inventing useful matters, become 
public benefactors. Various and _ successful 
attempts have been made in the pages of our 
valued contemporary Notes and Queries. Amongst. 
the facts on which light has been thrown is the 
circumstance relating to the first introduction of 
umbrellas into England ; and from good evidence 
it seems clear that it was Mr. Jonas Hanway, who 
lived for many years in Red Lion-square, whom 
we have to thank for having been the means of 
bringing these useful articles into general use in 
the streets of London. 

This is, however, but a small portion of the 
work, done by this worthy gentleman, for which 
our gratitude is due. - His name is now but little 
known : it is, therefore a pleasure, to bring before 
our readers a few particulars respecting one who, 
by his exertions at a time when sanitary science 
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was in its infancy, and the workers in that field! after a perseverance hardly to be equalled, by | tion. The next year a fire happened in Bridge- 


were few, was instrumental in saving many 
thousand human lives, 

Mr. Jonas Hanway, who was of respectable 
descent, at an early time of his life became a mer- 
chant, and proceeded for the purposes of trade to 
Persia and Russia: he has left an interesting 
account of his travels. Having made a moderate 
competence, and being in failing health, Mr. Han- 
way retired from trade, and came home, in the 
hope of doing good for himself and others. On 
reaching London he soon became known for his 
activity in the cause of the suffering. He was 
an early supporter of the Foundling Hospital and 
other institutions; and for years he strove earnestly 
for the preservation of the lives of the infant 
poor within the bills of mortality. Alone and 


unassisted he explored the miserable and un-/ing. He was constantly calling on members of 


healthy habitations of the parish poor in these 
crowded cities; and, notwithstanding tender 
lungs, exposed himself to the pestilential air of the 
workhouse sick wards, and procured valuable 
accounts of the interior management of every 
workhouse in and near the metropolis. 

In a journey through France and Holland 
Mr. Hanway had visited all the houses for 
the reception of the poor, particularly those 
of Paris and the foundling hospitals of France, 
and noted whatever he thought might be 
adopted here with advantage. From the year 
1757 to 1762 his principal employment was 
visiting the workhouses of the metropolis and 


suburbs, confining his attention chiefly to the | 


management of infants. From time to time he 
published his observations, in the hope of attract- 
ing public attention to the evils which existed. 
For a time his statements were generally dis- 
credited, and Mr. Hanway felt forced, notwith- 
standing the certainty of making many enemies, 
to give the name of every parish officer, whatever 
might be his rank in life, under whose hands 
many infants had died by neglect. During the 
year 1765, in the workhouse of St. Clement’# 
Danes, one nurse, Mary Poole, had twenty-three 


jhis own exertion and at his sole expense, he 
| obtained an Act (7 George III. cap. 39) which 
directs that “all parish infants belonging to the 
| parishes within the bills of mortality shall not be 
|nursed within the workhouses, but be sent to 
|nurse a certain number of miles out of town until 
| they are six years old, under the care of guardians, 
| to be elected triennially for the express purpose of 
jtaking care of them.” This statute likewise 
authorizes parish officers within the bills of mor- 
| tality to bind their male apprentices till they 


jattain the age of twenty-one years, instead of, 


| twenty-four, as required by the former law,—a 
| privilege which has since been extended to the 
| country at large. 

| Mr. Hanway’s labours in this cause were unceas- 


| Parliament and persons of influence, putting up 
| with all kinds of rebuffs and discouragement with 
| the greatest patience; but, with persevering reso- 
| lution, setting forth his undeniable arguments. 
| Many anecdotes are related of troublesome mate- 
|rials with which he had to do, The following 
| will serve as an example. 
| He observed that a certain overseer refused to 
}allow the mother of a new-born infant more than 
|7,. 6d. a-week for nursing it, and he remarked to 
|him that this pittance was less than he gave to 
strange nurses. “ Yes,” said the officer; “ but 
| you don’t consider that this woman will take care 
| of her own child, and it may be on our hands for a 
long time; whereas we shall, perhaps, hear no 
more of the other,” 


worker, appointed him one of the commissioners 


income he removed to Red Lion-square, and 
ornamented the rooms of his house in a manner 
| peculiar to himself. Although for several years 
| engaged with the business of his office, he found 
| time for other works. Searching in the houses 
|of the distressed for objects worthy of relief, on 





for victualling the navy. Upon this increase of 


town, Barbadoes. Through his means a sub- 
scription of 15,0007. was soon raised. Besides, 
he found means to assist the miserable negroes 
who were at that time running in the streets of 
London. He advocated improvements in the 
prisons, and a sanitary system of confinement, He 
also showed the necessity for the provision of pure 
bread by the baker; and, when his health had de- 
clined so as to: render him unable, he sent 
| friends to prisons and other places for the purpose 
of giving relief. 
In 1783 the health of Mr. Hanway became so 
bad that he sent in a resignation of his office. The 
Government, however, while relieving him from 
| duty, granted his whole salary to be continued 
during his life. 

On the 5th September, 1786, this excellent man 
ended his useful life. Having an idea of the pro- 
bable time of his death, he desired, a short time be- 
fore that event, to put on a fine ruffled shirt, gave 

‘up his keys, disposed of some trinkets, and had 
his will read. He also requested, as a small help 
ito set aside prejudice, that his surgeons might 
|make what examination they thonght fit of his 
| body. And soon his life lamp was extinguished. 
| With the following portrait of Mr. Jonas 
| Hanway, we must conclude this notice.—His 
manner was witty, pleasing, and engaging: his 
figure was small, but of handsome form: his 
countenance and eyes impressive; being accus- 
tomed constantly to go into the society of persons 
|of rank, he usually wore full dress clothes, with a 
| large French bag : his hat, ornamented with a gold 


It is pleasant to find that the Government of} button, was of a size and fashion to wear under 
the day, appreciating the exertions of this useful | his arm as well as on his head. When it rained, 


| he had a small umbrella to defend his face and 
| wig, so that he was in bad weather enabled to 
| present himself unsullied, if not unruffied. His 
| dress on most occasions was a suit of rich dark 

brown, the coat and waistcoat lined throughout 
| with ermine, which just appeared at the edges, 
|and lie wore a small gold-hilted sword. Silk 
| stockings, which for warmth he wore over two 


children committed to her care ; and, on the 26th | one occasion he met a man of the name of Ber-| other pairs, and knee-breeches, completed the 
January, 1766, eighteen were dead ; two had been | ningham in extreme distress, and soon saw that| costume of the worthy gentleman who first pre- 


discharged ; and three only remained alive. 

Of seventy-eight children received into the 
workhouse of the united parishes of St. Andrew 
and St. George, Holborn, in the year 1765, sixty- 
four were dead before 1766. 


In 1764, forty-eight children were received into | unused to business, that his goods, even his bed, | 


the workhouse of St. Luke’s, Middlesex: thirty- 
seven died within the year. 

Nineteen children were received into the work- 
house of St. George's, Middlesex: sixteen were dead 
before 1766. 

In some populous parishes not one child was 
living of all that were received in the course of 
twelve months. Great was the outcry against 
Mr. Hanway by parish boards and other autho- 
rities; but, whenever his statements were dis- 
puted, our worthy published a certificate signed 
with his name, mentioning the name of each par- 
ticular infant, the day of its birth or admission, 
the time it lived, and the name of its nurse. 

Not content with his exertions in the great 
capital, Mr. Hanway made a journey through the 
greater part of England, to compare the mortality 
in the county workhouses with that of the metro- 
polis, and was convinced that the greater portion 
of the deaths was owing to the air of the work- 
houses being too impure for the lungs of young 
children, His next effort was to get all parish 
infants sent to the Foundling Hospital. 

Although Mr. Hanway’s idea of removing chil- 
dren from the ill conditions to which they were 
exposed in the workhouses to a place where there 
was likely to be better air and management was 
good, it was not satisfactory in practice. The 
parish authorities rushed with children, from both 
town and country, to the Foundling. The most 
barbarous acts were committed on young infants 
on the road: some were found strangled and 
thrown behind hedges: others were found dead 
from neglect, closely packed in panniers fixed on the 
backs of horses and donkeys; and the practice of 
carrying children to London became a regular 
trade ; while so great was the crowd within the 
walls of the Foundling Hospital, that a serious 
pestilence broke out, and hundreds of children 
suddenly died. 

In 1761 he bad obtained an Act of Parliament 
obliging every London parish to keep an annual 
register of all the infants received, discharged, 
and dead; and from these registers, which were 
directed to be published yearly by the company of 
parish clerks, he selected from time to time every 
thing that could tend to convince the public of 
the necessity of an alteration. He stemmed 
every opposition by stating facts; and at length, 


this was owing to the simplicity and peculiarity 
of his character. This person was an engraver, a 
| painter on glass, a carver, a modeller, and had 
| invented a method of piercing the handles of fans. 
So intent was this artist on his pursuits, and so 


were sold. It seems that he had been tutor in 
some department of art to Frederick Prince of 
Wales, and on the death of that prince an annual 


was stopped. Mr. Hanway endeavoured to lead 
Berningham to concentrate his ability on one 
kind of work ; but, finding that impossible, made 
intercession with the king, and procured a pension 
of 40/7. a year for him. 

The first introducer of umbrellas was also fore- 
most in relieving the miserable condition of the 
bchimney-sweepers. He had found in one work- 
house four little boys all ill of cancer, produced by 
their employment. He thereupon set to work to 
effect improvement. 

Mr. Hanway made a resolute stand against the 
“vails,” or fees, which were commonly given to 
servants; and it was he who answered the kind 
reproach of a friend in a high station for not 
coming oftener to dine with him, by saying, 
“ Indeed, I cannot afford it.” 

In 1762, he published “Eight Letters to the 
Duke of »? on this custom. The nobleman 
here meant was the Duke of Newcastle. The 
letters were written in a humorous style which 
attracted general notice, and was well adapted to 
the subject. It is said that Sir Timothy White 
first put him on this plan by relating the follow- 
ing anecdote of an after-dinner scene which 
occurred to him at the Duke of Newcastle’s :— 
Sir Timothy, on leaving the house, was contribut- 
ing to the support and insolence of a train of 
servants who lined the hall, and at last puta 
crown into the hand of the cook, who returned it, 
saying, “ Sir, I do not take silver.” “ Don’t you, 
indeed ?” said the worthy baronet, putting it 
into his pocket, “then 1 do not give gold.” 
Amongst circumstances of a similar character 
which Mr. Hanway relates as having happened to 
himself, he was paying the servants of a respect- 
able friend for a dinner which their master had in- 
vited him to.. One by one as they appeared, said : 
“Sir, your great coat—a shilling.” “ Your hat— 
@ shilling.” “Stick—qa shilling.” “Umbrella 
—shilling.” “Sir, your gloves—” “Why, my 
friend, you may keep the gloves—they are not 
worth a shilling.” i 

In 1765 a great fire caused destruction at 
Montreal. Mr. Hanway organized a subserip- 











sum which he had been in the custom of receiving | 


sumed to carry an umbrella in the streets of 
London. 





| THE PROPOSED NEW OPERA-HOUSE: 
PARIS. 

| THE jury charged with the examination of the 
designs for the new Opera-house, Paris, have ter- 
| minated their labours at the Palais de )’Industrie, 
jand have made a preliminary report. The jury, 
}under the presidence of the Ministre d’Etat, was 
|composed of the eminent architects whose names 
| are following :—Messrs. Caristie, Duban, De Gisors, 
| Gilbert, Le Bas, Hittorff, Le Sueur, Lefuel, De 
| Cardaillac, Questel, Lenormand, and Constant 
| Dufeux. The report states that no one of the 
| projects was sufficiently complete to be entitled 
| to the prize of the execution of the building, as 
offered to the author of the chief design. But, 
taking into consideration the efforts generally, 
and very satisfactory results in certain works, the 
minister had accorded a further sum of 5,000 francs 
to be distributed as the jury might think fit,—that 
is to say, in addition to the premiums originally 
offered to authors of the designs which might be 
classed second and third. The award now is as 
under,— 

Design No. 6, M. Jinain, first prize, of 6,000f. 
(2401.); No. 34, MM. Crépinet & Botrel, second 
prize, 4,000f. (160/.); No. 17, M. Garnaud, third 
prize, 2,000f. (80/.); No. 29, M. Due, fourth prize, 
1,500f. (607.); No. 38, M. Garnier, fifth prize, 
1,500f. (602.) 

A future report will make known the motives 
that have dictated the selection. We must reserve 
our observations on the decision until next week. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
On February 19th, Mr. G. P. Bidder, president, 
in the chair, the paper read was “ On the Results 
of Trials of Varieties of Iron Permanent Way,” by 
Mr. F. Fox. At the close of the paper, the merits 
and defects of the continuous rolled iron perma- 
nent way (which the author preferred), were thus 
stated. The defects, or supposed defects, ap- 
peared to be:—1l. The great cost, at present 
prices, almost prealuding its adoption on a rail- 
way of limited capital. 2. The difficulty of getting 
the bearers rolled. 3. The possible increased 
wear of the rails. 4. The greater “ wash” of all 
but very good ballast, inseparable from all iron 
| ways, resting on or near the surface. And 5. The 
difficulty of laying on sharp curves, and of keeping 
lin place when laid. Its presumed merits were,— 
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Ground-plan : scale, 100 feet to 1 inch, 


. Nave. 
‘ } Nave-aisles. 


D. Western Towers. 
North Porch. 
West Porch. 

Choir. 

North Transept. 

South Transept. 

Court enclosed by abutment of Transept. 
Sacristy, with Consistory Court above. 

- Chapel called the Chapter-house. 
Presbytery, or Eastern part of Choir. 

- Retro-choir. 
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CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL, SUSSEX. 





REFERENCES. 


Lady-chapel, now the nee. | 
Chapels terminating the Choir-aisles. 
Cloisters. 
South Porch, opening to the Nave. 
. Paradise, or Burial-ground. 
. Campanile. 
Statue of Huskisson. 
. Monument of Collins, by Flaxman. 
. Monument of Matthew Quantock, by Flaxman. 
Monument of Fitzalan, Earl of Arundel. 
Monument of an unknown Lady. 
. Shrine of St. Richard. 
- Tomb of Bishop Langton. 
. Stair to the Consistory Court. 
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Sir Christopher Wren’s Plan for Counteracting 




















the Force of the Wind. 


11. 12. Ancient Sculptures from Selsey. 
13. Tomb of Bishop Sherborne. 
14. Monument of Bishop King. 
15. Monument of Bishop Greve. 
16. Monument of Bishop Carleton. 
17. Monument of Bishop Storey. 
18. Monument of Bishop Day. 
19. Slab with heart ; for whom is unknown. 
20. Coffin-lid of Bishop Ralph. 
21. Coffin-lid of Bishop Hilary. 
22. Coffin.lid of Bishop Seffrid II. 
23. Tomb of Bishop de Moleyns. 


From “ Handbook to the Cathedrals of England.”) 








1. Greater economy in the long run, owing to in- 
creased durability. It was estimated that the 
cost of renewal of the longitudinal timber-way 
was 45/., and of the iron-way only 21/. per single 
mile per annum, or less than half, without reckon- 
ing the considerable item of labour in the replace- 
ment of the timbers. 2. Saving in maintenance, 
and facility for packing, owing to no “opening 
out” being required. 3. The safety of the iron- 
way, especially as contrasted with a timber-way 
which had been long laid. 4. The facility of ex- 
changing worn rails. 5. The preservation of cor- 
rect gauge. 6. The lowness of the crown of the 
rail above the bearing surface. 7. Saving in the 
depth of ballast in the case of a new line. And 8. 


THE BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 


WE are glad to learn that there was even a 
better muster than usual of the builders connected 
with the charity at the ball for behoof of the 
Builders’ Benevolent Institution on Thursday last. 
The number present was about 500, including Mr. 
G. Plucknett, the president; and the probable 
profit to the charity will be over 100/., we are 
told. 





LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 





The equableness of the motion, rendering it pro- | 


bable that less injury would be sustained by the 
rolling stock. 





PROPOSED EXHIBITION OF 1862. 

VeERY considerable alterations have been made 
in the design for the Exhibition building, includ- 
ing the abandonment of the large and lofty hall 
originally proposed ; and arrangements have been 
made with Mr. Kelk and Messrs. Lucas to proceed 
with the building so soon as the guarantee deed 
has been signed to a sufficient amount. We 
understand the amount already signed for is about 
130,000/. The cost of the building will be about 
300,000/., but the commissioners take a liability 
to the extent only of 200,000/. unless there be a 
surplus. The commissioners will go into their 
offices at Charing-cross next week, and begin 
business in earnest. Committees for some special 
purposes are in course of formation. 


THE eleventh meeting of this society was held 
| presiding. 
Mr. Calliban called attention to the fact that 


of recent erection. He believed it was built of 
Stourton stone. 

The President was not aware of Stourton stone 
going in the way described. There were frequent 
instances of Bath stone decaying in that manner. 
He instanced the Unitarian chapel in Hope-street, 
which was of Bath stone: the building was going 
fast, especially where the stone came in contact 
with the ground. 

Mr. Boult read a paper “On the Education of 
the Student with special reference to a Diploma ;” 
in the course of which he said,— 


“I think it will be admitted that the few years usually 
spent in articles cannot yield anything like the modicum 
of education and experience required. In many offices 








on Wednesday, the 20th ult., Mr. J. M. Hay | dent, 


the stone of St. Chrysostom’s Church, near the ci 
ground, was crumbling away, although it was only | i 


the pupil is restricted to the simple routine of in-door 
duties. He squares Bane agen eg Looe age od = = 
drawings, and som: even es drawings. 
writes Scalie, he translates the hieroglyphic shorthand 
of his master’s draft specifications into fair English round- 
hand; and, if very proficient, he makes out the details 
and working drawings before copying them, or giving 
them to some younger ’prentice hand for that purpose. 
For seeing that his drawings are put into execution ; for 
obtaining practical and familiar acquaintance with those 
materials and workmanship which, the specifications so 
frequently reiterated, were to be of the best quality ; his 
opportunities are restricted to the hours before the office 
opens and after the office closes. His services in the office 
are too valuable to allow of his absence during the busi- 
ness part of the day ; and, therefore, he must away atthe 
time mentioned. . . Tothe student of any profession 
it seems as if a competitive examination would be very 
Gent desta of being really qualtcd to dcharge the 
“at en Without an examination the 
are known only to < sen 
and a very limited circle of » who, under ©: 

rcumstances, are unable to give him that opportunity 
which is too often confounded with genius. An examina- 

on gives a national opportunity once in the life of a 
student, upon which he can show how far he has availed 
himself of the opportunities already granted him ; and his 
diploma gives him a natural introduction to the confidence 
of those who otherwise might adopt the usual course of 
seeking some well-known and long-established practi- 
tioner. That such an introduction is generally felt to be 
essential $ proved by the widespread support which 
is given to what is called architectural competition, but 
which would usually be more correctly designated as archi- 
tectural swindling, in which the profession are usually the 
first victims, and the building committee the next.”’ “In 
a design on paper the salient features embody those subtle 
elements of art which, as before suggested, elude any 
other test than that of experience. Yet such is the in- 
consistency of men, those who object to a competitive 
examination of art because the element of art cannot be 
eliminated by that process actually countenance, if they 
do not support, so-called architectural competitions, the 
essence of which is that very element of art, which, we 
all agree, is of a nature too subtle for such a test.” 
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Interior View : the Choir as Restored. 


CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL, SUSSEX.* 





Tower and Spire. 











View of South Transept and Spire. 


(* See p. 134. 
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THE PRIZES OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE 
OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

A SPECIAL general meeting of the members was 
held on Monday evening, February 25, Professor 
Donaldson in the chair, to take into considera- 
tion the recommendation of the Council with 
respect to the award of the Royal Medal, the 
Institute medais, and other prizes of the Institute 
for the year 1860, and their recommendations 
with reference to the medals for the year 1861. 
It was unanimously resolved that her Majesty be 
recommended to present the Royal Medal to M. 
J. B. Lesueur, architect, of Paris. The chairman 
gave a brief account of M. Lesueur’s works, in- 
cluding the Paris Hétel de Ville. 


The students’ first prize in books was awarded | 


to Mr. Walter Paris, for his design for a literary 
and scientific institution. 


The students’ second prize in books was awarded | 


to Mr. R. H. Carpenter, for his design for the 
same subject. 
For the students’ monthly sketches, the first 


prize in books, and Mr. Hansard’s prize, were | 


awarded to Mr. E. J. Tarver; and a prize of merit 
to Mr. Walter Paris. 

Mr. W. Hallam’s sketches were considered 
worthy of commendation, 

The recommendation of the council with refer- 
ence to the Royal and other medals for the year 
1861 was read and agreed to. The list of prizes 
will contain one offered by Mr. Cockerell, R.A., 
and a second offered by Mr. Tite, M.P. 

The next ordinary meeting will be held on 
Monday, March 4th, when Mr. J. B. Waring, 
Fellow, will read a paper on Romanesque Art in 
the South of France. 


On Monday, March 18th, Sir Gardner Wilkinson | 


will read a paper on Saracenic Architecture. 





INCREASED FACILITIES FOR THE PUBLIC 
IN OUR MUSEUMS AND GALLERIES. 


Tue following communication has been ad-! 


dressed to Sir George Cornewall Lewis, Bart., as 
Secretary of State for the Home Department, by 
the Art-Union of London :— 

**We beg leave, on the part of the President, Vice- 
Presidents, and Council of the Art- Union of London, very 
respectfully to lay before you a suggestion on a subject 


that may not improperly be considered to come within | 


the province of this Society, which has expended above 
a quarter of a million of money in its efforts, during a 
period of twenty-five years, to promote the appreciation 


of the Fine Arts amongst the people of this country. We | 


beg leave to bring to your notice the fact that atsome of 


the galleries and museums of art and science belonging | 
to the nation, the general public is admitted by a money | 


payment on the days set apart for students; while at 
others it is absolutely excluded on such days, which re- 
gulation is found to be frequently the means of depriving 
many persons of the opportunity of enjoying the advan- 
tage of those collections. 

We beg, therefore, very respectfully to suggest to you 
that it would greatly extend the usefulness of those col- 
lections to adept a uniform rule of admission, namely, 


that the several national galleries and museums of art | 


and science be open to the public every day in the week 
except Sunday ; but that on Thursdays and Fridays the 
sum of sixpence each person be charged for admission. 

It is considered that if you should approve and be 
pleased to order this arrangement to be adopted, it would 


greatly conduce to the pleasure and convenience of all 


classes of her Majesty’s subjects. 

Grorek Gopwiny, ) . ” 
Lewis Pocock, J Hon. Secs. 
We have before now pointed out the desirability 


of such a change at the British Museum, as 


is here suggested, and shall be glad to find the | 


alteration made there, at any rate, forthwith. 


The spacious halls of this noble institution are | 


closed to the public three days in the week. No 
inconvenience whatever from the proposed change 
would result to the students, who are admitted on 
two of these days, and are few in number com- 
pared with the size of the rooms; while the public 
would be greatly advantaged. The “South Ken- 
sington Museum,” where there is much less room, 
affords convincing proof in favour of the alteration. 





HOLBEIN AND THE PICTURES ATTRI- 
BUTED TO HIM. 


THE communication as to the will of Holbein, 
the painter architect, made to the Society of Anti- 
quaries by Mr. Black, as mentioned in our last, has 
excited some stir, the authorship of certain import- 
ant pictures attributed to that artist being thereby 
questioned. The will, with “act of renunciation 
and administration,” of which Mr. Black has given 
a copy, is preserved in the record-room of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. In the will, dated October 7, 
1543, the testator describes himself as “ John 
Holbeine, Servant tothe King’s Majesty.” It was 
presented to probate in order to renounce it, 
estate being insolvent, as we understand it. The 
“act of renunciation,” in Latin, at end of the 





will, in Mr. Black’s copy, begins, “29th November suffer; but a mere condemnatory notice, arising from 
year aforesaid, the last will of John otherwise —— ne poral * pron age enn ay ete and 
‘ it, s Saas a : pjust to th ist, Speak strongly in these matters 
Hans Holbein, was, } ¢., and ina separate act of as I would desire to place our art on the highest pinnacle 
administration, following the last, the will is again | of eminence, and would take from it, if possible, all those 
described as of “ Johannis alias Hans Holbene.” eo a — ep a in Janding-<trings. 
Pm é cece ; ’ or this reason, too, I speak of photography. Buy photo- 
ct ‘ , 

If all this be corre ct, it would seem that the Bride- graphs; but don’t let photographers multiply your 
well picture was painted some years after Holbein’s | stores, but dive into the past, armed with your pencil. 
death, ten, at least, as it could not have been painted | Send _ pong the a of = remy ey the aw. 
Vibe or hae acl cd rent oan . aneantea | ment of new ideas engendered only by the exigencies o 
be fore the year es hich Edward VI. presented | present time and circumstances. For this purpose study 
Bridewell to the City. | the great works of the past, in such subjects as are dis- 
Without donbt Mr. Black is certain that | Played on —— walls: inquire here the cause of the ad- 

“ : Mn 4 te sof 2? ¢ miration we bestow upon them,—why they were designed 
EXIX. avOV. Anno Domini stage f.” in act of in such forms; and why, when they had attained the 
renunciation, does refer to the date of the will? | zenith of perfection, they declined and merged into 


The date is not written in either act, but is simply | others, which, in their turn, passed through a similar 
referred to as “ aforesaid.” The matter cannot be  OTe@!s and so on in all past periods of art. 

considered as settled, but enough has been shown! The Chairman (Mr. Godwin) at the close, after 
| to render further inquiry necessary. If the will | a few ob:ervations on the paper, and proposing a 
| in question be that of the veritable Hans Holbein, vote of thanks to Mr. Lamb, which was carried, 
| he died miserably poor. One point of confirmation stated that as the Exhibition would close on 
given by Mr. Black is this. It has always been un- March 13th, it was desirable that subscribers, 
derstood, amidst much obscurity in other respects, and intending subscribers, should make their 
}that the real Holbein died of plague; and it is selections without delay. Further, that on Tues- 
shown that, whereas there was no plagae in’ day next, Mr. Seddon would deliver a lecture on 
1554, the heretofore supposed year of his death, “ The Grotesque in Art.” 

a pestilence did prevail ia the metropolis here in 


| 1543. 















- “THE POETRY OF ART.” 
PRESERVATION OF STONE. Usper this title Mr. James Dafforne, of the 
| Ow Friday, 22nd ult., Mr. Tite, M.P., and a| 4%? Journal, delivered a lecture on the Zist ult., 
deputation from the Institute of British Archi- befor > the “Society for the Encouragement of the 
' <p “ae Tiga eee “UO | Fine Arts.” It embraced the three great arts,— 
tects (consisting of wena A Donaldson and Mr. | srchitecture, painting, and sculpture; and Mr. 
| George Godwin, \ ice-Presidents ; Mr. Benjamin Dafforne endeavoured to show, by descriptive 
Ferrey, Mr. Charles C. Nelson, Mr. F. W 1 orter, references to notable examples of each, their prac- 
Mr. George Vulliomy, Mr. 7 homes Hayter Lewis, tical rendering, and the effect they ought to pro- 
Honorary Secretary, ar d Mr. <3 enrose), had Scien an tk enh. ot the spectator. ir ita cee 
jan interview with the Right Hon. W. Cowper, of Medizval architecture, he adduced our noble 
| M.P., at the office of her Majesty’s Works and cathedrals and the monastic ruins scattered over 
the country, the latter especially suggestive of 
poetic sentiment, exhibiting the poetry of the 
builder’s art and the poetry of nature, as both are 
now seen combined. 

As examples of poetical painting, Michelangelo’s 
|“ Last Judgment ” and Kaffuelle’s “ Transfigura- 
tion” were brought forward from the old masters ; 
Turner’s “Old Téméraire,” Martin’s “‘ Belshazzar’s 
Feast,” Wilkie’s “Distraining for Rent,’ and 
Landseer’s “ Shepherd’s Chief Mourner,” from 
our modern painters, preceded by a short critical 





| Public Buildings, on the subject of the decay of 
the stone at the Palace of Westminster, and to 
communicate the resolution of that body request- 
ing the appointment of a commission to inquire | 
into the matter, and the cessation of the washings 
for the pres nt. 

After statements had been made, the Chief 
Commissioner expressed himself as favourable to 
| the course proposed, and said nothing more should 
be done to the stone work pending inquiry. He 
expressed himself anxious to direct the attention | 
“f kaventors a the subject, believing that the jexamination of the works of these artists in 

right mode of preservation had yet to be found. | general. 


We have received a letter from Mr. Couch as | : ww hati 
° > ras rec st approbation. 
to his “Stone Embalmment,” asserting that dur-| 4, /hé lecture was received with just approtatian. 
ing the life of the late Sir Robert Peel he manu-|¢)-¢ - 4: * cama . 5 . 
f ctured 12,0002 t} f hi “al f . | field of journalism, where men may long do their 
actured Lz ¥. worth of his material for securing | paar . . sand of 

: i a ood strivings without being seen or heard of. 
the stone work of the Houses of Parliament; but | . The first en oe of the Society was held 
through the death of that statesman, lost all | 28th ult. ; : - ooh aaliie! 

. » 28th ult., in the Conduit-street galleries. 

interest. If a commission be issued, Mr. Couch’s | °” the 28 sages 8 


system will doubtless receive attention with | 
others. 





COVENT GARDEN IMPROVEMENT. 
Tue short opening lately made between St. 
Martin’s-lane and King-street, Covent-garden, 
little though it be, inspires hope that, from small 
beginnings, improved thoroughfares may some day 
permeate London ; and as the Bui/der some years 
back marked out the precise terminal points of 





LECTURES, ARCHITECTURAL PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

| Own Tuesday evening last, Mr. E. B. Lamb read 

|a paper on “ Progress,” with especial reference to 

the photographs on the walls. In the course of it, . : 

the lecturer said,— this short cut, so now a remark may be made 
pct ; -comi 2e design in layin 
“To the student in architecture, in many ways photo- | UPO? the short-comings of the design ying 

graphy is invaluable, yet should be used with caution. | out the plan. ‘ ‘ 

| lt the young student acquires the art of manipulation, In projecting such a route, intermediate between 

| in too many instances I fear a more important branch of | leading streets, the very first consideration ought 


| the art will be neglected. My own experience tells me ; : s - 
| that photography is too frequently substituted for sketch- | to be, to purchase up, and de molish, all antiquated 


ing. Where the pencil was formerly most active, now | fabrics, so as to give ample space for the new 
the photograph is obtained ; but such scr a lateral ranges; whereas, in the building-ground 
to the detriment of free sketching, as well as useful study, | 4 S 7 fe * 
for there can be no doubt that the most perfect way of | now exposed for public competition, there er not 
acquiring a knowledge of forms is by the exercise of the | width enough secured for the erection of spac ious, 
mind —— - pencil. ar oagl — oe ype | much less of healthy tenements. Several portions 
and brilliant effects, are only to be acquir ytheana-| . 4) se ae hh o> neeke 
lyzation of details ; and such analyzation is most perfectly of the building ground are broug ' - 
rendered by a greater or less degree of facility in sketch- | angles; and, in most part of the southern side, 
ing. Too much stress cannot hes — — > 2 crazy wooden buildings, of a most agar eager 
important branch of our art, the neglect of which in iia 2S ates Y t, or inches, o 
former times has been the cause of many a dry, aqpent, approach within a few feet, , 
tame, flat, and monotonous composition. Architecture | the building sites! 
is not a mere mechanical science of line 2 — This is certainly not the way to make the ros 
which many persons consider it,—the laws of the orders, | \¢ +16 matter as a speculation; nor, if we take 
the laws of the styles, and the trammels of precedent, will ‘ ‘ . 
make neither a good architect nor a great critic. A know- | example from the Imperial mode now adopted in 
ledge of all art and a ready means of transmitting its | remodelling Old Paris, is it the right mode of 
= rb sa aie —— Jd der atm «Toe inquiry. | amending the faulty edification of our menatene 
into the causes 0 g vu 3 Iggy rege P oanctonge : a 4 nll 
minds, even now fresh through the lapse of ages, should| The driftway, as a continuation of Cran or 
form the text of his studies. From these works he should | street, may erhaps be wide enough ; but as to 
= ' ~ a . t a 

learn to — to acquire a power pa vate Laptop | the width of streets, and the relative height of _ 
of all superfluous matter, so as at leng ) Fa efi. Pige- on anaith tn 
the great principle which causes these works to be | 40wses, in all improved ranges, there oug <r 

i y of T a rule, that “in no instance should the height of 
so deeply impressed on the memory of time. To many /a rule, tha aoe 
critics too—if I dare venture to trench on their ground | 41, buildings be greater than the width of the 
—a like means of study would enable them A = tho roughfare . 
their remarks in more suitable attire: we should hear ory _ . ; 
less of dogmatical authority, less of ridiculous com-} It would be idle to complain of the new ware- 
parisons, and likening vast forms to trumpery ideas, | }ouse palaces, which, throughout the City, tower 
there might be more of reason, and less of a ae to 70 or 80 feet, in lanes not 15 feet wide! There 
sound critic wields a lash which cuts more deeply than ee a 2 
anything the mere pretender can assert, who cloaks his | the evil is irremediable, for the me hg : fixed, 
ignorance under insignificant comparisons. We all smart | and of too much value to be dealt with. n new 
under the lash at times, but the world gains nothing unless Enea, all is open for the projector ; therefore it 
the wound is deep ; and upon the principle of the sacrifice > 











of one for the gain of many, we should be content to| argues absolute ineapacity, or heedlessness of 
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modern requirements, to design a main street too 
narrow ; or to furnish front elevations, to be raised 
eo as to obstruct light and air; and, in fact, to 
abate old grievances, only to raise up an imper- 
fect, although, mayhap, a more solid substitute. 

It is true that the new traverse is not a main 
artery; nevertheless the easement which it will 
afford to Charing-cross, both es a short cut, and 


chills it on the other. No wonder we are subject 


evils. 

The question is, how and when are we to com- 
mence improvements? Individual effort may in 
some cases do a great deal, but it is by the enlight- 
enment and combined efforts of the working 
classes that the great impulse must first be given. 





as an avoidance of the fall and rise of the old way | 
; ; gigi ‘bide 
from Piccadilly to the Adelphi, will be an im-| 


Let this be our next strike or turn-out. A few 
subscribers at only one penny per week may give 


portant achievement; added to which the first birth to a new domestic comfort. Fellow work- 
inception of an underground archway for sewage, |ing men, will any of you join? Success will 
water, and gas mains, is here experimented. Of bring you health and comfort at home, and then 
what use this last adaptation may be in so short a you will no longer sce your little ones sbrivelled, 
range as 120 yards, we cannot divine, unless pos- weak, and spiritless. Your rest shall be sweet, 
sibly it is intended to continue that system and you may watch the development in your 
onward, and throughout the metropolis. ichildren of a sound mind in a sound body, while 


In our great City, so slow to modernize and they grow and become yours and your country’s | 


renovate, this trite example of improvement is, strength and pride. Forgr HaMMER. 
however, encouraging. It will demonstrate by ** “Forge Hammer” should make his aim 
what simple means incalculable benefit may be clearer, and the blows will then tell more effec- 
rendered to commerce and free intercourse; and tively. How is the “penny per week” to be 
it may lead to the opening out of new ways applied? 

through many central slums, at present nearly —— 

unapproachable and comparatively valueless. iain " ss . 

To practicate real oe improvements, some- THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT. 
thing ought to be done worthy the energies and A cENTRAL Co-operative Society has been formed 
means of the wealthiest community,—something— in London, with branebes in various metropolitan 
some one thing, at least,—like to a boulevart, and districts and provincial towns. This central asso- 
100 feet wide. Such a route from west to east ciation is called the National Industrial and Pro- 
would not only reveal many of the architectural vident Society, and is established at 263, Euston- 
treasures of London, now concealed, or dimly road. A weekly penny journal has also been 
seen; but would release a long-forbearing popu- established in connection with this association 
lation from the deadlocks and stagnation of their (Thickbroom, Paternoster-row, publisher), and a 
daily congested traffic. QvonpaM. | few numbers havebeen forwardedtous. It seemsto 
;contain some very useful matter, and to have 

‘ seit | very good objects in view besides that of promotin 
NORTHAMPTON TOWNHALL  coteaniina ie commercial purposes, fee as the 
COMPETITION. | promotion of temperance; but it would be well 

At the last meeting of the Town Council it | that a journal, designed to promote the interests 

was resolved, aftera long debate, that the com- ' of a perilous movement such as this of co-operation 


mittee shall select six designs out of the forty sub- | for economical purposes, should intermeddleaslittle 
mitted, for the decision of the Town Council, who | as possible with politics, whether in a democratic 
shall call in some eminent architect to assist them or in an aristocratic point of view. There are but 
with his advice. The amount to be expended is | too many demagogues who will attempt to fasten 
restricted to 12,000/. There seems to be a proper upon the movement, to promote their own ends, 
desire, on the part of the Council, to do justice,|and they are already at work; but each move- 
and obtain the best design. ment, political, co-operative, socialistic, &c., ought 
to stand on its own special foundation ; and if not, 
Be 7 A : " most assuredly the infusion of either dema er 
LONGTON MARKETS COMPETITION. or socialism ain very soon drag the pep 
are beg to bring before your sation es ey ens movement down to destruction. 
competi n. The eenseesiane ond repr tt nar archi. | ‘ At a public meeting of the British Co-opera- 
tects specially enjoin, as one of the conditions in their | tive Industrial Society in Somers-town, It was 
prtated textonstions, — “ we cclouring whetover —_ stated that, though not quite twelve months old, 
at least one of the decigun caheseet by the oumnniiien ine j the oy: mend had dis of 600 shares, and had 
a highly-coloured perspective. May I claim your power- | Opened threestores. At the close of the meeting a 
on ae = diecountenancing nck a + mgestion | large number of additional shares were taken up. 
eecesdanee with the instvontions, and to appeal to the | oP — ete SE, oo supply 4 
committee to deal honourably before they give a final Provisions and dry goods generally, is about 
and decisive preference. ANon-Competitor. | being started in Peterborough. It originates 
- : with some local workmen, but will be open to 
3 i 7 : the public in general. The shares are 1/., not 
COLD W EATHER AND BAD DWELLINGS, | fewer than three, or more than fifty, to be taken 
THE suffering, sickness, and death, which we | by each shareholder. About 100 members have 
have Jately witnessed are generally ascribed to | already joined, and an office will be opened at the 
the cold weather only, but how much of this! Mechanics’ Institute. The rules are framed on 
might have been prevented or mitigated had our | the basis of those governing the successful con- 
dwellings been constructed with a due regard to | cerns of the kind at Rochdale. 
warming and ventilating ! At the third quarterly meeting of the Barrow 
As a mechanic I shall only speak the feelings | Co-operative Society at Warrington it was stated 
and conviction of my class, when I say that better that, after paying five per cent. interest on the 
arrangements are not only possible, but economi- | investments, there was a dividend of 1s. 53d. in 
cal. We burn too much coal, and are often com-|the pound to the members for their purchases, 
pelled to buy it at ruinous prices; but we cannot leaving a balance of upwards of 5/.; doing this 
keep the home warm. We know that large halls | after valuing stock at cost price, less carriage. 
or rooms are nicely heated with a comparatively | Business had been done during the quarter to the 
small quantity of fuel, requiring a funnel or flue| amount of 680/., and it was steadily increasing 
of only twenty inches area; but in our little every week. 
rooms (sometimes called our crib,—a short word| The Liverpool Co-operative Provident Associa- 
to sum up all bad arrangements) we have a flue | tion, of Camden-street, have just held their annual 
area of 100 inches or more. Nothing is known |meeting. The number of members is now 1,245, 
better adapted to let the heat out, and, by causing | having increased 308 during the last half-year. 
a draught, to draw the cold in; and in summer it | The total receipts for the last half-year were 
is almost useless for ventilation. We are sup-|8,844/. odds, being an increase of 1,154/. odds. 
posed to adhere to this old system because we can; Ata meeting of the Birmingham Co-operative 
see a good old English fire: it is our prejudice ; | Industrial Society, to explain its objects and enrol 

















but let house proprietors be assured we can afford 
to pay a higher rent for what we save in coal, 
doctors’ bills, &c. It is wrong to say we like the 
system when we have no chance to try a better 
one. It is not within our reach, like the choice 
of furniture; or doubtless we should have made 
improvements long ago: as it is, we dare not 
meddle. We may invent a better system, but 
cannot put it in practice without interfering with 
the property of others. Those among us who are 
60 unfortunate as to improve and invent, can only 
warm and ventilate our castles in the air, and we 
may at the same time only enjoy (?) our own fire- 


,members, there was a large attendance. It was 
stated that, although they were not in a position 
to commence a manufactory ; yet, as the greatest 
portion of the earnings of working men went for 
meat and drink, they intended shortly to open 
co-operative provision stores, and share amongst 
themselves the profits now realized by shopkeepers: 
the society had not long been established, but it 
already numbered a great many persons of the 
industrious class, and many others had promised 
to join: the rules had been approved and signed 
by Mr. J. Tidd Pratt, on the 3rd of January last. 
The secretary said many societies of various kinds 





side, while it roaste our skin on one side, and 


in the town had proved failures because they had 


been “ fleeced;” but in this society it was impossible 


to coughs and colds, with their attendant train of | for the funds to be misapplied, as every officer had 


to give ample security. The subscription on a 1/. 
share was 3d. per week, or 3s. 3d. per quarter 
(but each person must take at least five shares) ; 
and, by the time two quarters’ subscription was 
paid, the profits would be amply sufficient to pay 
the remainder. There appears to be a strong feel- 
ing in favour of the society, many persons 
enrolling themselves as members. 

The Bury Times mentions that the income of 
the Bury Co-operative Manufacturing Company 
lis 8.8971. lls. 7d., and the expenditure 
| 83,3027. 8s. 74d., leaving a balance in favour of the 
Company of 5,595. 2s, 114d. 

The thirteenth annual meeting of the Leeds Co- 
operative Flour and Provision Society has been 
held. There have been added to the society, 
according to the report, 880 members; and the 
clear gain for the half-year was 1,558/. odds. 
“The profits,” says the report, “less interest 
upon loan capital, are at the rate of 254 per cent. 
upon the shares (independent of interest), show- 
ing a return of capital six times yearly.” The 
profit was chiefly on flour and grocery stores: on 
the clothing department there was a loss of 141. 
The several branch societies of Saltaire, Idle, and 
Clifford, were also favourably reported on, and a 
proposed extension of premises reported as esti- 
mated for. The foundation stone of the new 
building for the Society has since been laid. The 
new structure, which is to cost about 2,000/., will 
adjoin the flour-mill in Market-street, Holbeck. 
It will contain cellaring, stores for the grocery, 
drapery, and provision businesses, a dry-goods 
warehouse, and a large meeting-room, which may 
be used as a library and news-room if necessary. 
After the ceremony, Mr. Holmes stated that the 
society, notwithstanding all the mistakes it had 
committed in the management of the flour-mill, 
had, during the twelve years it had been in opera- 
tion, made a profit of from 1,2007. to 1,400/, Mr. 
Taylor, one of the founders and trustees of the 
society, in illustrating its advantages, stated that 
he had only paid in 1/., but that it was now worth 
10/., whilst he had receved 2/. as profit. Mr. Bell 
mentioned that any person might join the society 
by paying 1/. 1s., either in one sum or by weekly 
instalments. 

A co-operative store is about being formed at 
Jarrow: ninety-four shareholders have taken up 
and paid subscriptions towards upwards of 180 
shares. The society is being eagerly entered into 
by the workmen of the place. The store is to 
deal in groceries, draperies, and butcher meat, 
and all its transactions are to be on the ready- 
money principle. 

There is a co-operative manufacturing society 
at Hawick, with 165 members, and consider- 
able capital. They are about to commence the 
manufacture of hosiery goods. 

The Galashiels Co-operative Store Company are 
progressing favourably, according to their quarterly 
report. Bread is a chief article of manufacture 
with this company. Their capital and business 
are both of them on the increase. 








FRANCE, 

A ‘NEw church is to be erected between the 
Rue Blanche and Rue Clichy, Paris, to replace the 
temporary church of La Trinité. The environs 
of this church, including the opening of four 
streets round the edifice, are to undergo a great 
transformation. 

The Parisian population continue to follow with 
much interest the application of the new system 
of indication of the names of streets and the 
numbers of houses, which is at present adopted 
in the Place de l’Hétel de Ville and the Avenue 
Victoria. Every evening curious crowds assemble 
before the new inscriptions, which can be read at 
a great distance, and shine out brighter in propor- 
tion as the street is badly lit, as in eome parts of 
the Avenue Victoria. The lighting of the appa- 
ratus is done in the most prompt manner, and 
with the same facility as that of the candelabra 
and gas lamps of the town. The application of 
this system to the numbers of all the houses would 
be only a small expense, which would be largely 
compensated by the advantages resulting from its 
utility. Thus Paris would be illuminated at night 
in a most brilliant manner. 

There remained till a few days ago, at the east 
of the ancient Place Saint Michel, between this 
place and the upper portion of the Petite Rue de 
Cluny, near the Rue Soufflot, two towers united 
by a curtain wall—the last remains of the Paris 
circumvallation under Philip-Augustus.. In a few 
days more not a trace will exist. 

For some days past, says the Journal de la 
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Niévre, a thousand versions have been circulated 
in town upon accidents which have happened to 
workwomen employed in making up dresses of 
green tarlatan. According to one story, some 
sempstresses living in the Rue de l’Oratoire, at 
Nevers, were ordered to make a dress of the above 
material and colour. For the ruches, &c., and 
other ornaments of the same stuff for the dress, 
many stripes had to be torn off ; but in the tearing 
off of the pieces, fine particles of the arsenical dye 
were inhaled, and also introduced by the nose and 
mouth to the intestines. Symptoms of poison 
were the consequence ; some having cholics, others 
breakings out on the face, to such an extent that 
the commissaire of police had to interfere in the 
matter. The stuff which had caused such alarm 
was consigned to the flames, and the merchants 
who had sold it, on hearing of the pernicious 
effects it had caused, took immediate steps to| 
return to the manufacturers what remained in| 
their warehouses. 





elevation of the centre of the bridge will be 
18 inches above the level of the approaches at 
either end ; the total length, 215 feet ; and width, 
60 feet between the parapet walls, affording a 
roadway of 40 feet, and two footpaths of 10 feet 
each. The material used in the superstructure 
is Cork limestone, the foundations being laid with 
heavy blocks from Foynes. The stone for the 
arches has been furnished from the Beaumont 
quarries. The foundations of the piers and abut- 
ments were laid in iron casemates, lowered into 
the excavations : the spaces both inside and outside 
them were filled with concrete. The dimensions 
of the casemates for the piers are as follows : viz., 
length, 90 feet; breadth, 10 feet 6 inches; and 
depth, 7 feet 6 inches. The form of the three 
arches constitutes the segment of an ellipse. The 
versed sine of the centre arch is 19 feet 6 inches, 
that of each of the others 18 feet 6 inches. The 
balustrades and capping will be of cut stone. The 
architect is Sir John Benson; the clerk of works, 
Mr. Barnard. Mr. Joshua Hargreave, contractor. 





THE NOTTINGHAM SEWERAGE. 


HERETOFORE, authority has been much divided | 
at Nottingham, but now things are going on | 
under better auspices. ‘The corporation surveyor, | 
Mr. M. O. Tarbotton, C.E., has prepared a first | 
report to his constituents on the north-western | 
drainage by the river Leen, Tinker’s Leen and) 


The junction of all the Dublin railways with a 


| cattle depdt (proposed to be situated at the north 


wall), is contemplated. 

The inaugural meeting of the Irish Institute of 
Civil Engineers took place, on the 19th ult., in 
the New Museum building, Trinity College, Sir 
Richard Griffith presiding. 

Mr. Coates has erected an extensive establish- 


of a chancel which is to be added to Trinity 
Church, Coleham. Mrs, T. Brassey laid the stone. 
The chancel is to be constructed at an estimated 
cost of 900/., about 600/. of which have been sub- 
scribed. The enlargement proposed will afford 
200 extra sittings. The builder is Mr. Pountney 
Smith. 

Ketton (Rutland).—For the restoration of this 
church the following tenders have been received : 
Wilson, of Grantham, 3,209/. [this does not in- 
clude the chancel, but the extension of the tran- 
septs to their original length] ; Ruddle & Thomp- 
son, of Peterborough, 1,895/.: nave and aisles, 
525/. in addition, with transepts to be extended ; 
| Firn, of Leicester, 1,691/.; ditto, 4991. ditto; 
| Bradshaw, of Stamford, 1,672/.; ditto, 4891. ditto ; 
| Halliday & Cave, 1,637/.; ditto, 4587. ditto. 
| Halliday & Cave’s tender has been accepted, to the 
amount of 1,637/. The Lincolnshire Chronicle 
states that upwards of 1,000/. more will be re- 
| quired to complete the restoration of the whole 
| church, 

Derby.—The foundation-stone of a new Baptist 
| chapel has been laid by the High Sheriff, in 
| Osmaston-road, Derby. The building, which is 
| in the Gothic style of the fourteenth century, will 

consist of a nave and transepts, with a baptistery 
and vestries, at the west end, separated from the 
| body of the chapel by an arched screen wall. The 
| roof will be supported partly on the walls and 





Meadows, from which it appears that much,’ ment between Garmoyle-street and the Princes | partly by iron columns, the spaces between the 
indeed, requires to be done, even here, where | Dock, Belfast, for the manufacture of marine | same and walls being filled with narrow galleries. 
hygienic resources are considered to be greater | engines and boilers for steam-ships of the largest |The extreme length of the edifice, including the 


than in many other towns in the kingdom. The 
Leen, like the Fleet, has been fully established as | 
a main sewer, and is to be treated accordingly. 
Indeed, a portion of it has already been covered | 
over, within the precincts of the borough, and | 
made the cloaca maxima of the town. Its puri- 
fication and redemption, therefore, are regarded 
as a hopeless task; and Mr. Tarbotton’s object is 
to endeavour to make the most and the best of 
it he can for the sanitary improvement of the | 
borough. 

Into the minutia of his report we cannot go at 
present; but we may quote a single passage to 
show the state of the Meadows, through which | 
runs the Tinker’s Leen. 

“Sanitary operations in the Meadows have not been | 
compatible with those of building; and with very few | 
exceptions the whole of the streets are without sewers, | 
and the houses without adequate drainage: water lies 
stagnant on the surface of many of the streets, and remains 
until evaporated or absorbed: the houses, for the most | 
part, are either undrained or have their drains terminat- 
ing in a garden or yard cesspool, which, overflowing, 
covers the ground with pestiferous matter, or oozes 
through the nearest boundary wall to a common | 
ditch of malignant filth, or overspreads the adjacent | 
field, or probably percolates into the nearest cellar, or | 
finds its way into the soft-water cistern or drinking | 
well. In one case I find a pump affixed to the front | 
wall, next the street, of a row of houses, for the 
purpose of pumping up, from a cesspool stationed 8 or | 
10 feet below it, and at the bottom of the garden be- 
hind the houses, the sewage and refuse of the neighbour- 
hood. In other cases the walls of dwellings, and the | 
boundary- walls of property, situate at a lower level than 
adjoining property, are saturated with fecal moisture | 
from undrained privies and ashpits. In most places the | 
areas or holes of greater or less extent, formed by the | 
street embankments, and being unsold or unused build- | 
ing sites, are simply reservoirs, and become the recep- 
tacles, not only of water from floods and rain, which, 
when impounded, can only disappear through the atmo- 
sphere or into the ground, but all superabundant filth and 
animal matter it is convenient to dispose of. Surely it 
cannot be said that a district like this is in a satisfactory 
order.’’ 





The question seems to imply that in certain 
authoritative quarters it is considered to be ina 
satisfactory enough state. Foolish obstructives | 
do exist almost everywhere e)se, and why not in 
Nottingham ? 





IRISH BUILDING NEWS. 

Tue Ecclesiastical Commissioners for Ireland 
are about to carry out extensive alterations at the 
church of Monivea, county Galway, from the de- 
signs furnished by their architects, Messrs. Welland | 
& Gillespie. 

A new (R. C.) church is about to be erected at 
Mountrath, Queen’s county. The plan is cruci- 
form, consisting of nave, chancel, north and south 
aisles, and entrance porches. There is to be a 
tower and spire at the north-west angle. The 
nave is 142 feet long, and is divided from the side 
aisles by arcades of four arches each. The height 
of nave from the flagging of passage to the apex 
of roof is about 70 feet. The amount of contract 
is 5,0007. Mr. S. J. Butler is the architect. 
Messrs. Beardwood & Son are the contractors. 

The works of St. Patrick’s new bridge over the 
Lee at Cork are rapidly progressing : upwards of 
100 men are constantly employed in preparing the 
stonework. The bridge is to consist of three 
arches, which are nearly completed; and the 








isize laid down. 


|of Mr. E. G. Bruton. 


| church reseated with oak benches. 


class. The buildings form a square of about 200 
feet on each side. The north wing contains a 
tower for steam riveting, about 60 feet high. 
An extensively signed memorial was presented to 
the Harbour Commissioners at their last meeting 
(19th ult.), urging the necessity of providing a 
new graving dock, The Messrs. Harland have 
one iron steamer, of 2,500 tons, nearly ready for 
launching ; a second of 3,000 tons in process of 
construction, and the keel of a third of the same 











sioners for Ireland have erected four uew 
churches, completed fifteen undertaken in former 
years, and enlarged twelve during the past year. 
The expenditure in these works, and in repairing 
other churches, amounted to 24,300/. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 

North Walsham.—At a recent vestry meeting, 
held to consider the propriety of re-pewing, 
warming, and lighting the parish church, a com- 
mittee was formed for carrying out the intended 
alterations, a plan of which has been submitted, 
and the cost is supposed to be from eleven to 
twelve hundred pounds. 

Islip.—The restoration of Islip church is, ac- 
cording to the Oxford Herald, from the designs 
It is proposed to remove 
the flat roof of the chancel and substitute an open 
timber roof of good pitch. The walls are to be 
lowered, and the round-hesded windows with 
their nondescript intersecting tracery removed, 
and windows with geometrical traceried heads sub- 
stituted for them. The east window is designed 
for stained glass, and is to consist of three lights 
of rather more than average width; the head filled 
with geometrical tracery, the chief feature being 
a sexfoil with floriated cuspings. A new porch is 
to be substituted for the present one, and the 
Mr. G. Wyatt 
is the builder, and the work will be carried on 
under the superintendence of the architect. 

Athelhampton.—The foundation stone has been 
laid of the new church for Athelhampton and 
Burleston, to supply the place of two old dilapi- 
dated structures in these parishes. The church 
is being built from the plans of Mr. J. Hicks, of 
Dorchester, architect, and is to be in the Early 
English style, with accommodation for a congre- 
gation of about 120. The builder is Mr. W. 
Hammett, of Tolpuddle. 

Shrewsbury.—The restoration of the Abbey 
Church is being proceeded with. The clerestory 
window has been completed, and the stonework 
for several other windows is ready. 

Deerhurst.—The Saxon church of Deerhurst is 
about to undergo a renovation. The church pre- 
sents features of unusual interest. At present it is 
sadly disfigured by pews of all sorts and sizes, by 
an unsightly gallery, by whitewash, and by other 
signs of ages of a barbarous taste, and by the ap- 
pearance of great neglect. The edifice is to be 
restored under the superintendence of Mr. Slater, 
at a cost, we understand, of 2,000/. 

Coleham.—The demonstration in honour of 
Mr. Thomas Brassey, junior, was considered a 
suitable occasion for the laying of the first stone 


The Ecclesiastical Commis- | 


baptistery, is107 feet; and the width, clear of tran- 
| septs, 70 feet. On the north side of the building, 
jand flanking the main front next the Osmaston- 
road, will be a tower, surmounted by a pyramidal 
jroof, the total height being about 100 feet. In 
| the upper part of this tower there will be a cbam- 
| ber for a clock and striking bell. Messrs. Hine 
|& Evans, of Nottingham, are the architects; and 
| Messrs. Thompson & Fryer, of Derby, the 
| builders. 
Low Moor (Bradford).—There has been erected 
/in Low Moor Church a monument in Caen stone, 
, to the memory of the late Mr. Samuel Bateman, 
|of Crimple Villa, Pannal, near Harrowgate. The 
' monument is in the Decorated style, and consists 
‘of square-set buttresses and deeply undercut 
| foliage. The buttresses run up into carved pin- 
| nacles, and the centre terminates with a canopy. 
| The lettering is in Medieval characters, and illu- 
minated. The sculptor was Mr. Mawer, of Leeds. 
Barnsley. — A new school-church, capable of 
|accommodating 200 persons, has been opened at 
Smithies, Barnsley. It consists of nave, chancel, 
and porch. The west gable is surmounted by 
a bell-turret. The total cost of church, without 
| residence, has been about 300/. The design was 
by Mr. Stapelton, of London. The works have 
been superintended by Mr. Wade, of Barnsley. 
Gateshead.—A new Wesleyan Methodist chapel 
has been opened here. It is situated in High West- 
street, and has been erected for the congregation 
hitherto assembling in the old chapel, High- 
street. The building, says the Newcastle Courant, 
was designed by Mr. Haswell, of North Shields, 
and is a stone structure, in the Italian style of 
architecture. Internally, it is fitted up with a 
gallery running round all the four sides, and 
affords sitting accommodation for 1,260 persons. 
The pews are of varnished fir, as is also the front 
of the gallery. In the recess at the east end an 
organ is being fitted up by Mr. Nicholson. The 
heating of the building is provided for by a 
hot-water apparatus, manufactured by Messrs. 
H. Walker & Co., of the Neville Iron Warehouse, 
, Newcastle. Attached to the east end are a vestry 
‘and other premises ; but some class-rooms yet re- 
main to be erected to complete this portion of the 
‘edifice. The whole erection was contracted for by 
| Mr. Marsh, of Blaydon, by whom the joiner work 
| was entrusted to Mr. Nicholson of Winlaton. 
Acklington.—A new church, in the Early Eng- 
lish style, is approaching completion at Acklington. 
This is another of the numerous edifices for which 
the county of Northumberland is indebted to his 
Grace the Duke of Northumberland. Both church 
and parsonage-house are erecting from the designs 
of Mr. Deason, architect, London, whose labourers’ 
cottages, dotted over the extensive domains of 
the Duke, are very generally admired. A circum- 
stance that will interest future antiquaries respect- 
ing Acklington Church and Parsonage is, that all 
the stonework has been dressed within the walls 
of Alnwick Castle, whence it has been forwarded 
to its destination by railroad. The outlines, as 
well as details, are good. The works are being 
executed by Mr. G. Smith, London, the contractor 
for the extensive restorations at Alnwick Castle. 
Beadnel.—Beadnel Church was one of the edi- 
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fices erected, about a century since, without the 
slightest pretension to taste or ecclesiastical re- 
quirements. It is now undergo’ng transformation 
under the auspices of Mr. F. RK. Wilson, architect, 
Alnwick, and at the expense of Mrs. Taylor, the 
lady of the manor. The north side of the nave, 
which was a long blank wall, has been enlivened 
with four traceried windows; and the old spire, 
which was a mere extinguisher, has been enriched 
with an open parapet, which arises from its base. 
The churchyard wall, which was also very heavy 
and unsightly, has been replaced by ornamental 
iron railing, manufactured by Messrs. Wilkin & 
Dickman, Alnwick. The masonry and scuipture 
have been creditably executed by Mr. Brewis, con- 
tractor, Beadnel. 

Sunderland.—For some time past the Bethesda 
Free Church, in Fatham-street, Bishopwearmouth, 


has become too smull for the large and increasing | has presented them to the society. 
congregation; and therefore, according to the | 


tien, with all the recent improvements for venti- 
lation, lighting, and class arrangements. 160 
children can be accommodated. The rooms are 
fitted up for gas for weekly lectures, which will be 
delivered to the parishioners, A large space is 
devoted to a playing-ground for the children. 
Poole.—The foundation of a temperance-ball 
has been laid here. The building is to be erected 
at a cost of 700/.,0n a piece of ground in Hill- 
street. The ground-floor will consist of a reading- 
room, library, room for general purposes, and 
class-room. The first-floor will comprise a room 
62 feet by 29 feet, with gallery and platform. 
Apartments for the hall-keeper will be erected 
underneath the gallery. Arrangements will also 
be made for a ladies’ cloak-room and a committee- 
room. The building will be erected from drawings 
and plans made by Mr. Philip Brannon, C.E., who 





Stockport.—Tte directors of the Stockport 


Gateshead Observer, it has been resolved to erect , Mechanics’ Institution have resolved to proceed 
a new Tabernacle in Sunderland, capable of accom- | with the erection of their new building in Wel- 
modating 3,000 people—the whole of the sittings | lington-road South. The contract has been taken 
to be free. A suitable site is expected to be pro- | by Messrs. Thackrah & Pierce, for 3,600/. The 
cured in the Borough-road, Bishopwearmouth. | proposed edifice was designed by Mr. Stevens, of 

BW ick.—The Free Church of Wick is now inthe | Macclesfield, architect. The local Advertiser states 
market, another being about to be erected; and it | that it is intended to deviate from the original in 
is proposed to buy the old building for a court- | some respects, namely, by abolishing certain deco- 
house, which is much needed in the burgh. ‘rations in masonry and substituting ornamental 
| brickwork. 

Newhaven (near Edinburgh).—The fishermen of 





STAINED GLASS. 
Oswestry Church.—A_ stained-glass memorial 


window has been placed in the south side of the | 


chancel of the parish church in Oswestry, by the 
representatives of the late Rev. John Parker, 


M.A., viear of Lianyblodwell. The window con- | 
sists of three divisions. In the centre of each are | 
the armorial bearings of the family. Underneath | 


are the words, “'To the beloved memories of ”— | COMMISSIONS FROM BUILDERS AND| 


and engraved on a brass plate et the bottom is | 
the inscription. Two other stained-glass windows, | 
it is said, are to be placed in the same edifice, the | 
stonework for each being already completed. 


| Newhaven have unanimously agreed that a har- 


bour of refuge for their boats shall be formed at 
the west side of Newhaven pier; and with this 
view Mr. Stevenson, civil engineer, has just made 


contemplated as a great advantage to the fisher- 
men to extend a pier a distance of 40 feet seaward. 





MANUFACIURERS TO ARCHITECTS. 


| 


asurvey. Although it will cost a good deal, it is | 


be supporting a number of men by what is neither 
more nor less than the plunder of the public. 
From my own experience I am sure that the 
better part of the architectural profession and the 
public little know the extent to which it is carried. 
Take any large tewn, and calculate whether the 
legitimate fees on the buildings that are erected 
under architectural superintendence would afford 
even a moderate practice for those calling them- 
selves architects in it. 

The honour of an architect is looked upon by 
his client as his only safeguard against being 
overreached, as few of those who employ archi- 
tects are so conversant with the cost of building as 
to enable them to ascertain within ten or twenty 
per cent. whether his work has been justly esti- 
mated for; and the very wide range of builders’ 
tenders, often to the extent of forty, fifty, or even 
seventy per cent., would always make an amateur 
doubt his judgment. 

How easy, then, is it for a dishonourable archi- 
tect to say, “ Add so much to your estimate, and 
give me half!” 

The Royal Institute of British Architects has 
recognised not only the existence of such prac- 
tices, but the importance of checking them, by 
making its membership dependent on a declara- 
tion that its fellows and associates “will not re- 
ceive or accept any pecuniary compensation or 
emolument from any builder or other tradesman 
whose works they may be engaged tosuperintend 
and that they will not have any interest or parti- 
cipation in any trade contract or materials sup- 
plied at any works, the execution of which they 
may be engaged upon.” The responsibility, 
however, rests just as much with builders and 
manufacturers as with the architects who employ 
them; and my object in now writing is to suggest 
the advantage and practicability of an organization 
amongst them, to carry out the desired purpose. 
The traders who discountenance these practices 





Some months ago you did me the favour of | 


have, singlehanded, but a poor chance of com- 
peting with those who systematically place their 


| inserting in your peges a short communication on | patrons under pecuniary obligations; and I am 


Jesus College, Cambridge-—The five lancet | the subject of commissions from builders and sure it would be to the interest of all honourable 


windows on the north side of the chapel in this | 
college have recently been enriched with stained | 
glass, by Messrs. Hardman, of Birmingham. The | 


manufacturers to architects. | 
That the subject, when it is looked upon in all | 
its bearings, is one of grave importance to the | 


tradesmen to use every means in their power to 
check so venal a system. 
It has struck me that an easy means of organi- 


subjects are as follows: — First window—Our | public and the architectural profession, is scarcely zation could be set on foot in connection with 
Lord’s Ascension; Mount of Ascension ; Angel: | to be questioned ; and, as a manufacturer having the Institute. It has already three grades of 
Resurrection ; Soldier ; Carriage of Cross; Nativity | it continually pressed upon Lis notice, and sufler- |membership,—fellows, associates, and contributing 


Annunciation ; end Josias. Second window—Holy ing therefrom in a variety of ways, I venture | visitors; and I should think there might easily 


Spirit; St. James’s Sermon; the Devout Cen- 
turion; Vision of St. Peter; Our Lord; Conver- 
sion of Saul; Holy Spirit; Apostles at Pentecost; 
Prophet Joel. .'Third window—St. Paul in the 
third Heaven ; St. Paul at Athens ; Angel; Stoning 


of St. Stephen; Saul; St. Peter’s first Sermon; | 
Synagogne ; Our Lord at Nazareth, and Prophet | 


Josias. Fourth window—Our Lord in Majesty; 


Heavenly Jerusalem ; St. John’s Vision ; Chaining | 


the Dragon; Lamb; Seven Angels with seven 
Trumpets; The Seven Lamps; Elders casting 


their Crowns at the Feet of our Lord; St. Jobn | 


Writing. Fifth window — Cleansing of Sin; 
Charity of St. Rhadegund; Angel with Crown; 


Christ Rejecting Honours; Releasing Captives ; | 
|am very much disappointed at the contents of | 
_your letter, and hope that you will reconsider it ;” | 


Prayer in the Garden; Marriage of St. Khade- 
gund ; St. Rhadegund carried away captive. The 
cost of the windows is said to have been about 
4007. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 

Yarmouth.—It is in contemplation to pull 
down and 1 model the buildings on the east side 
of the card-room, Town-hall, and over them to 
erect a room suitable for the preservation of the 
borough records, and other valuable publie docu- 
ments. The room is to be fire-proof. 

Retfcrd.—The town council here have adopted 
a resolution to the effect, “that the council ap- 
point a committee to obtain plans and estimates 
jor an ornameutal covering to the present corn 
market.” 

Southampion.—The new school-rooms, recently 
built on the grounds leading from Gloucester- 
square, in connection with Holy Rood Church, 
have been opened. The contractor was Mr. 
Gambling, of Northam. The area covered by the 
whole building is 60 feet by 50 feet. The school- 
room on the ground-floor, which is occupied by 
the girls and infants, is 40 feet by 16 feet, with 
an adjoining class-room 14 feet by 13 feet. The 
boys’ room is situated on the floor above, and is 
25 feet long by 16 feet wide, with an adjoining 
class-room 16 feet square. The building itself is 
composed of red brick with black pointing, and 
with Bath stone dressings for the windows and 
chimneys. The schools are built according to the 


‘| So-and-so, who allows me 10 per cent. All the| 





direction of the Committee of Council for Educa. 


again to open the question. In my former note | 
1 published in extevso oue or two communications | 
to me from architects, containing proposals for | 
discount, and I shall perhaps surprise you when | 
I say that I now have in my possession some | 
dozens of letters from professional men, in which | 
a surreptitious commission is either hinted at or) 
openly proposed, 
The point that most astonishes me is the very | 
matter-of-course aspect in which these commis- | 
sions are generally viewed. ‘Tle proposals usually | 
run thus—“ Please favour me with your prices, | 
stating allowance to architects ;” and, on declin- | 
ing to allow a discount, it is not at all unusual for 
the question to be openly combated; such as “ I 


or that, “You must be well aware that my com-| 
mission on the work won’t pay me for my time, 
and trouble in corresponding with you.” Another | 


will say—“Inu future I must send my orders to_ 


other tradesmen have allowed me a discount.” 

Others, egain, seem to see the unrighteousness 
of the action, and ask that the commission of ¢0 | 
much per cent. may be added to the estimates “in| 
confidence,” or that two estimates may be sent, | 
oue at my list prices, and another for the client, 
at so much per cent. in advance. And the most 
delicate way of putting it is to get a friend to 
write you to remind you, “you have never so 
much as thanked Mr. So-and-so for all the trouble 
he has taken in introducing you to his clients, 
and that it might be to your advantage to make 
him some compensation.” 

Now, I do not think there can be a more subtle 
process of dishonesty than for two people who are 
locked closely together in each other’s confidence 
and interests to agree together in such compacts ; 
and yet it is astonishing with what perfect inno- 
cence sone professional men view them. 

If a manufacturer with some public notoriety 
is unblushingly appealed to by letter, it is startling 
to think how far such practices may be carried by 
“tacit understandings” between dishonest archi 
tects and their dependent builders without the 
slightest chance of their deeds coming to light. 

There is scarcely a more fertile source of injury 
to honourable architects than for the profession to 





be, without much extra trouble to the officers, a 
fourth class organized, with nominal fees, in 
which builders and manufacturers might enrol 
themselves, as a means of publicly avowing their 
disapproval of fees and discounts to architects. An 
annual subscription of 5s. or 10s. would be ample, 
and would be accompanied by a declaration similar 
in effect to that required from fellows and associates. 
Such members might be termed trading associates ; 
and the distinction to an honourable man would 
be worth a trifling annual subscription, to say 
nothing of the advantage it would give him with 
fellows and associates of the Institute, and all 
respectable architects, over his less scrupulous 
fellow-tradesmen; and would aflord him indisputa- 
ble grounds for declining applications for fees and 
discounts. As the Institute is likely to be re- 
organized on the diploma question, I Lave thought 
it a favourable opportunity of bringing before 
your readers this subject, which has for a long 
time occupied my thoughts. War Tyier, 








LONDON AND PARIS HOUSES. 
Smr,—I have read the article in your recent 
issue, on Points of Contrast Letween London and 
Paris. It has suggested to me sundry considera- 
tions, on which a few words may not be wasted. 
It is more flattering to our self-love to find our 
own remedies, than to go abroad for our monitors. 
But it would be worse than weakness to reject 
the counsels of successful foreign practice. A 
very prominent item in these which come from 
Paris is, the general if not invariable employment 
there of an architect to devise and to superintend 
the erection of ordinary street houses ; whilst, in 
England, it is exceptional, and was formerly rare. 
In comparing, therefore, the streets of the two 
capitals, we are deprived of ail materials for esti- 
mating the relative abilities of the profession at 
home and abroad. Architects cannot be blamed, 
though many writers have assumed their com- 
plicity for the rude appearance of most of 
our streets, and the totally inefficient character of 
our domestic architecture. They have not been 
permitted to wield their legitimate influence 
over it. 
_ We cannot attain that palatial style which dis. 
tinguishes and beautifies Paris without a com- 
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plete revolution in our manner of house-building. 
That revolution is desirable on several counts. 

1. For Economy.— London spreads her gigantic 
arms over an immense extent of land. Her con- 
stantly increasing population is continually being 
pressed outwards, away from centres of trade, 
whose extending importance at once demands ex- 
tended space, and attracts around them crowds 
which serve to contract that space. The impossi- 
bility of lodging these crowds in close proximity 
to the scenes of their labour forced the citizens, 
more than inclination led them, to retire to villas 
round London. As the pressure of the demand 
for mere business premises goes on, the crowds 
are thrust farther and farther out, until steam 
speed is required to communicate between one 
part and another. Now how much of this great 
territory, comprised within the map of London, is 
economically used? Is there not a vast propor- 
tion of it which, whilst it could be made to accom- 
modate a greater number of persons than it does, 
and at the same time to afford wider streets, is at 
present only half occupied, and ill occupied, by 
small and unwholesome domiciles ? 

2. For Commodity.—There are in London hun- 
dreds of streets, consisting of houses which were 
apparently intended when built for the residence | 
of one family, of whatsoever station, that are now | 
occupied by many. Houses planned for the | 
accommodation of gentry, or of wealthy trades- | 


people, when, in the course of time, fashion sets | 
out for new localities, become, like old clothes, the | 


‘ 


shabby gentility of gradually lowering grades, | 
until they sink into “back slums,” into which no | 
one who respects his nasal nerves ventures. These | 
houses can hardly answer the purpose of any of | 
those succeeding the first-class occupiers ; and yet 
one would think, considering the well-known fact 
that a large amount of rent is collected from | 
tenants even of the poorest class, that they were 
all worthy of consideration, in a commercial if 
not in a social or humanitarian point of view. In 
the intermediate steps of their decadence, how- 
ever, these structures sometimes fall to the lot of 
a respectable class of tradesmen of small means, 
or of mechanics, in which tenure they often 
remain. These holders frequently let out a por- | 
tion, in some cases nearly all the rooms, in pairs, 
or even singly, reserving to themselves perhaps 
merely the ground floor. It would be useful to 
know how many houses in London entertain 
lodgers: probably, were the figures at hand, they 
would create great surprise. Yet, with very 
slight exception, there are no houses built to 
afford accommodation to lodgers as such, or other- 
wise than as the residence of one family alone. 
It is manifest that a house which served the pur- 
pose of a gentleman is hardly so planned as to 
meet the necessity of cutting it up into two, 
three, or even four separate tenements. Some 
rooms must necessarily be too contracted to be| 
either healthy or commodious: others may be too 
large to be kept warm. Much less, therefore can 
houses built for the reception of one poorer man’s 
family admit of that treatment. 

With a system like this flourishing at hand, 
demanding a total reformation of house planning, 
it is strange that the enterprise and genius of the 
age move so slowly to supply it. Not that it is 
necessary to entirely invent a system, for we find 
one established by long custom in Paris and in 
Scotland, which, modified in some essential fea- 
tures, would serve admirably to economise ground, 
to beautify our streets, and to accommodise our 
lodgings. Nor, indeed, is it quite an exotic in | 
England ; for, besides the experiment in Victoria- | 
street, Westminster, our Inns of Court, into which | 
your paper penetrates, afford us examples of super- 
imposed tenements, which seem to work well, 

Many “ happy homes of England,” as has been 
shown, are placed one above the other, in a man- 
ner which almost belies our reputed love of domes- 
tic privacy, when we consider how easily they 
might be separated. Nor is it reasonable to anti- 
cipate, whilst rent runs so high for poor men, 
that they can retain a house for their own exclu- 
sive use. It would be much more reasonable to 
build such houses as would suit the immediate 
requirements of each certain class of tenants ; 
and, until some such method is adopted, a town 
without “back slams” can hardly be expected. 
Farther, whilst houses are built by hundreds upon 
one plan, which hardly suits any single tenant, 
with only such modifications as the liberality, or 
more frequently the parsimony, of the builder 
dictates ; there is really no room for the employ- 
ment of an architect’s talents. These conditions 
taken into consideration, are architects not archi- 
tects enough to be able to solve the problem ? 

3. For Beauty.—Though in many cases some 
persons affect to despise that beauty which is the 








| Venience, 


mere result of size; still, as an element of effect in 
street architecture, it cannot be overlooked. Our 
present style of house building does not afford us 
the means of producing that impression, excepting 
in a few instances. Also, it has another draw- 
back, which is, that the materials of the specula- 
tion prevent the expenditure of much money to 
produce artistic effect. This leaves us, the richer 
people, with the less magnificent habitations, as 
compared with the French. It is a condition 
which co-operates with their natural love of luxury. 
But, on the whole, one would hardly care to see 
London like Paris, grand as Paris is. The gran- 
deur of Paris is produced by a uniformity totally 
destructive of all individual character ; and, though 
French architects have displayed unbounded in- 
genuity in its treatment, there remains nothing 
to a broad view but immense streets of stately 
houses, to which Portland-place and Gower-street, 
whitened, might be compared. F. B. Payton. 





THE “WELL” IN CLERKENWELL. 

A CORRESPONDENT with reference to our recent 
notice of the present condition of what in the 
parish books is called “the pump-house,” near 
Clerkenwell-green,” says,—‘ The last time that I 
remember drinking from it was as late as 1846. A 
few years after, on again visiting the spot, I 
found the handle of the pump chained up, and upon 
inquiry was told that it was done by the parish 
authorities, as the water had become very offen- 
sive, having a disagreeable taste, and noisome 
smell, though still clear to the eye.” In the year 
1855 this was explained. On examining the 
place, Mr. Editor, yourself or any other visitor, 
will observe, on the side wall nearest to the Ses- 
sions-house, the marks of where a staircase has 
been. On the third step from the bottom of this 
staircase, some occupant of the house had removed 
the top board, or “tread” (cutting through the 
arch of the well), and converted it into a “ con- 
” with a moveable cover the whole 
length of the stair, so that unless informed of it, a 


| stranger would not have guessed where the family 
| * closet” 


was. The well is very shallow, as I 
aia informed, and is only a small long vault, occu- 


| pying nearly the whole length of the house, and 
| the pump is at the further end. Now, two or three 


reflections must naturally be occasioned by the 
knowledge of these facts. First, that when the 
spring (which was a great convenience to the 
neighbourhood) was found to have been by some 
means deteriorated, why those who paid for the 


| occasional repairs of the pump, did not try to as- 
| certain the cause ; and also why the parish autho- 


rities should let a small tenement to any party, 
deficient in so requisite an accommodation as was 
here wanting. 
Let us hope, now that I have (through your 
ges), made this statement public (and I enclose 
my card), that those who have the proper autho- 
rity over this formerly beautiful spring, will take 


some measures to have it properly cleared of its | 


impurities, and restored to the use of the neigh- 
bourhood, either by a pump as before, or drink- 
ing-fountain, or other means, and also secure it 
from future pollution. A BUILDER. 





HEATING AND VENTILATING IN RUSSIA, 

A QUERY in your paper of last week as to how 
the water-supply, heating, and ventilation, are 
managed in St. Petersburg during the cold wea- 
ther, attracted the attention of a reader who 
passed four winters in Central Russia. Possibly 
in St. Petersburg there may be other and better 
arrangements, but the experience of the writer in 
other great towns of Russia and in Warsaw is, 
that heating is the only subject attended to; ven- 
tilation, drainage, &c., being left to take care of 
themselves. Their immense stoves (two in each 
room) diffuse a genial heat throughout all the 
apartments, of which in good houses there are 
several en suite; and the doors generally remain- 
ing all open, they do not feel unpleasantly warm : 
double windows are fixed in, at the end of the 
autumn, everywhere, and the sides carefully pasted 
over: one pane of glass corresponding in each 
window can alone be opened (called a vasistas) 
when air is required. In the dwellings of the 
peasantry the heat is the one thing provided for, 
and the Russian serf wears, day and night, his 
sheep-skin coat, the wool turned inwards, Their 
stoves, called peech, occupy a quarter of the 
room quite, and are built in a shelving sort of 
manner, so as to form several ledges, on which 
they literally sleep, so that the stove is the family 
bedstead, where they bake themselves in an atmo- 
sphere not endurable by English people: the only 
yentilation is supplied by the opening and shut- 
ting of the doors. 


No water is supplied to any of the houses; and 
in large establishments a “dvornik,’ or male 
drudge, and a horse and barrel, are kept to pro- 
cure water for the domestic supply. At drainage 
and sewerage there is no attempt, and refuse of 
all sorts is thrown away anywhere. On the 
breaking up of the winter, ague and typhus fever 
rage, and the mortality is great. People in the 
best stations in life seem to take it as a matter of 
course to have an annual return of ague fever. 

C. C. 


RAILWAY WHEEL TIRES. 








“ Raitway Carriace Buitpea,” of Stourbridge, does 
not seem to believe that railway-carriage wheels are 
made as I have described them. any people in this dis- 
trict (Ross), though, believe it, as seeing is believing ; and 

any one who will take the trouble to walk up the Gloucester 
| and Hereford and Ross line, for about two miles from Ross 
towards Hereford, can see also, and then judge for him- 
self, as the carriage still lies there. There is no mistake 
about the matter at all, as the tire is completely 
from the spokes, and whole, with the exception of one 
crack, which gives any one a good chance of seeing how 
wheels really are made. I do not mean to say that al 
wheels are made alike; but this I will repeat, that this 
wheel's tire was fastened to the spokes by three rivets 
only, five-eighths of an inch in diameter, and merely 
stubbed into the tire; and there is another wheel on the 
same carriage, made exactly in the same way. I will ask 
any one with common sense if such a wheel is fit for any 
railway carriage, especially a carriage heavily laden with 
timber? It appears that the tire cracked through, and 
the three rivets gave way, causing the tire to come com- 
pletely off; and it is quite evident that the carriage mast 
have run and dragged on the spokes only, for some con- 
siderable distance, “‘ after the tire coming off,” as they 
were worn as bright as silver from the friction. I should 
think this would be a good chance for a Government in- 
spector to see really how some wheels are made. I was in 
hopes you would have inserted in your valuable paper a 
copy of the rough sketch I sent you with my letter. That 
would have informed the public instantly to what they 
| often trust their necks. 1 am surprised at a “ Railway 
| Carriage Builder” denying that wheels are made so, 
when none of the head men of the line in question have 
attempted to do so; and they must know that such a 
| system of wheel-making has been exposed; for your 
| paper has a fair circulation round here. 

With regard to my “‘ awakening” the several railway 
| companies to the fact that ‘‘ Railway Carriage Builder” 
| has such superior wheels in his possession, I must say E 
| have not the influence; and if he wish it to be generally 
| known, I would advise him to insert a proper advertise- 
| ment for some time in your paper, which, I think, would 

be the means not only of awakening a// the railway com- 
panies to the fact, but a great portion of the public at 
| large also. G, R. B, A. 








YOUNG ARCHITECTS AND PUPILS. 


S1rx,—I do not wish to make any personal observations, 
but an advertisement which appeared in your last number 
ought not, I think, to pass entirely without notice. The 
advertisement referred to, made a most tempting offer to 
young architects and pupils just out of their articles, 
kindly allowing them the advantage of superintending 
some buildings which are shortly to be commenced. 
Now, the natural conclusion any one would come to on 
reading the advertisement, and the conclusion that was 
evidently drawn from it, by several who applied in 
answer, was that at least a smai! salary would remune- 
rate their services, but nothing of the sort is the case; 
the advertisement being nothing more or less than a 
trap to catch the inexperienced. Now, sir, are there not 
many architects who would be glad to offer similar ad- 
varitages (>) to almostany man? It would not be a very 
difficult appointment to obtain, for there are numbers of 
builders who would give any young architect the privilege 
of seeing all the works in hand. 

The case I have mentioned is no worse than others I 
could name, where members of our profession take ad- 
vantage of the inexperienced and younger members. As 
an architect in practice, I think I am not likely to look at 
this question in a prejudiced way. Let us take positive 
facts. We find architects receiving heavy premiums with 
pupils—200/., 300/., and constantly 500/.,—and then we 
have these architects telling us (and to their shame be it 
said) that their pupils are not worth a salary at the com.- 
pletion of their articles, which have probably extended 
over four or five years. It is a disgrace to the profession 
that an architect can allow a pupil to leave his office who 
is not worth 14. a week: for if, after four years’ study 
and work, a pupil is not capable of making a good set of 
working drawings and specification for an ordinary build- 
ing, the architect who undertook his education ought to 
be ashamed of having so wilfully neglected his duty to- 
wards his unfortunate pupil. Any lad fresh from a good 
school iscapable of being taught in two years far more 
than architects teach their pupils in four years under the 
present disgraceful system. Let us hope that, to some 
extent, this gross evil will be done away with, when this 
proposed examination, now the subject of consideration 
at the Institute, has become law. 

It is not the premium that can be objected to; but, on 
payment of a large premium, we can at least demand 
that something will result from it, and that a young man 
who has served his articles, will be fit to fill a situation 
that will remunerate him a little. Cc. D. 





DECISIONS UNDER METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT. 
PROJECTION BEYOND GENERAL LINE OF FRONTS. 


Mr. Mayuew, the District Surveyor for Saint 
James’s, Westminster, summoned Mr. Foxley, 
builder, before Mr. Tyrwhitt, at the Marlborough 
police-court, February 7, for not taking down, 
pursuant to notice, three bow-windows, put rp to 
a house, No. 7, Beak-street, Regent-street the 
“Scotch Stores”), as they projected beyond the 
general line of fronts in the street. 

Mr. W. L. Donaldson, solicitor, appeared for 
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the district surveyor. Mr. Lavender, the archi- 
tect of the building, attended to oppose the sum- 
mons. 

Mr. Mayhew proved that these were bow- 
windows built out from the front of the house 
above the cornice of the shop-front, and projected 
13 inches beyond the general line of fronts in the 
street, contrary to the fifth part of sec. 26 of the 
Act: the projections did not come within any of 
the exceptions of the Act, and the Metropolitan 
Board of Works had not given permission for 
their erection. The defendant called the projec- 
tious “lamps,” but they were structural construc- 
tions,—in fact, windows, although it might be the 
intention to put lamps in them. 

Mr. Lavender contended that the case did not 
come within the operation of the Building Act, 
but was to be considered under the Metropolitan 
Local Management Act, section 119; and autho- 
rity was given to the Vestry, or Local Board, 
over such projections. The two Acts were passed 
at the same time, and must be read together. 

Mr. Donaldson said this was not so. They 
were distinct Acts, and only affected each other in 
certain clauses, where in each Act distinct re- 
ference was made as to the 119th section of 
the Local Management Act. The interference 
of the Vestry or Local Board was confined to the 
case where a projection was “an annoyance in 
consequence of the same projecting into, or being 
made in, or endangering or rendering less com- 
modious, the passage along any street.” The pro- 
jections referred to in the two Acts were distinct 
things. Projections of the nature in this case 
could have nothing to do with the passage along 
the street. 

The magistrate said he would ccnsider the two 
Acts as regarded the question raised by Mr. 
Lavender, and he would also view the premises, 
and he adjourned the case till the next Thursday. 

On the 14th of February, Mr. Tyrwhitt said h 
had viewed the premises, and had carefully con- 
sidered the two Acts of Parliament. He con- 


consecration until 1148. Some of this church 
remains in the existing cathedral. It was again 
burnt ; and, when restored, was greatly enlarged, 
1108 to 1204. 


“As far as the eastern termination of the choir the 
present church is the work of Bishops Ralph and Seffrid, 
with the exception of the two outer aisles of the nave, 
which were added in the middle of the thirteenth century, 
probably under Bishop Neville (1223—1244). The retro- 
choir, of transitional character, belongs to the first half of 
thethirteenth century; and, althoughit has been attributed 
to the same Bishop Seffrid I1., who altered Ralph’s cathe- 
dral, is certainly of later date. The Lady-chapel beyond 
is the work of Bishop Gilbert de St. Leofard (1288— 1305). 
The central tower, above the roof, dates from the first 
half, and the spire which surmounts it from the end, of 
the fourteenth century. ‘lhe campanile, or detached bell- 
tower, was built by Bishop John de Langton (1305—1336). 
The ‘Jace and trimmings’ of Bishop Sherborne (1507— 
1536) appear in the upper portion of the choir-stalls, and 
in the decorations of the south transept.’’ 


A view of the campanile or bell tower here 
mentioned, with other illustrations, will be found 
in an earlier volume of the Builder. 

Chichester spire appears to have been exactly 
central to an inch, including the lady-chapel and 
the west porch. The central tower may have been 
raised by Bishop John de Langton, 1305 to 1336. 

The upper part of the spire was taken down 
}and rebuilt by Sir Christopher Wren; who, says 
| his biographer Elmes, “ fixed therein a pendulum 





| stage to counteract the effects of the south and) 


| south-west gales of wind which act with consider- 
| able power against it, and had forced it from its 
| perpendicularity.’ (See engraving.) ‘To the finial 

is fastened a strong metal ring, and to that is 
| suspended a large piece of yellow fir-timber (a), 
| 10 feet long and 13 inches square ; the masonry 

at the apex of the spire being from 9 inches to 
'6 inches thick, diminishing as it rises. The pen- 
| dulum is loaded with iron, adding all its weight 
| to the finial ; and has two stout, solid oak floors,— 
| the lower one (c) smaller by about 3 inches, and the 
| upper one (4) by about 24 inches, than the octa- 
| gonal masonry that surrounds it. The effect ina 
| storm is surprising and satisfactory. While the 
| wind blows high against the vane and spire, the 


sidered they had to a certain extent concurrent | dul A , : : 
jurisdiction, but the 119th section of the Metropo- | pendulum floor touches on the leo side, and its 
litan Local Management Act applied solely to the | aperture is double on the windward: at the cessa- 
convenience of passengers along the street. The | tion, it oscillates slightly, and terminates in a 
three projections complained of were let into the , perpendicular. The rest of the spire is quite 
wall, and fixed into compo, and occupied the clear of scaffolding. This contrivance is doubt- 
whole space of the three windows. He could not | less one of the most ingenious and appropriate of 
| its great inventor’s applications.” 








to. In mentioning, in the account of Salisbury | 


rea ta fone 4 mnt tes te lhe then be We have a little quarrel with the editor of the 
deemed a lamp. The projections were contrary present volumes in this, that throughout them 
to the Building Act; and he must, therefore, oie | Britton’s work on the cathedrals is not once alluded 
an order for their removal; but he did so with | Legal 
some regret, as he did not see that any public in- | Cathedral, the brass set up there in his memory by 
convenience would arise from them. He would | the Institute of British Architects, he is called 
grant a case for the superior courts if the defend- | “the father of modern archeology ;” but even 
aah ical 40 awe ene. there no allusion is made to his remarkable work 
on the cathedrals. This is not generous. 
aa The repetition of what we must consider the 
: error of the “ Boy Bishop ” story, without reference 
Books Beceibed. to the strong aaa against the tradition, is 
Pe : |to be regretted. However, we are not looking 
ee ae see |for objections, but desire to make known a valu- 
Sein Murray, Alvmade-ctent, "1054. | vate and elegant book likely to be of great 
HavinG nearly used up foreign parts, the pub- | sta 38 
lisher of the “ Handbooks” is now looking at | ; " 
home ; and, county by county, is making England | 2 V ABIORU M. : 
his own. As part of the scheme, there are tobe)“ SLATE-QUARRIES in Wales, considered as an 
“Handbooks for the Cathedrals of England,” of Investment ; with a short Description of the pre- 
which the two volumes now before us form the Sent State of the Slate Trade. By Thomas C. 
first instalment. These contain the southern | Smith. London: Ward, Brothers, Bartholomew- 
cathedrals, Winchester, Salisbury, Wells, Exeter, | “lose.” The author of this pamphlet states the 
Chichester, Canterbury, and Rochester; and will | result of his experience to be a thorough convic- 
be followed by tbe eastern cathedrals, Oxford, | tion that there is no class of property with which 
Peterborough, Ely, Norwich, and Lincoln; the the capitalist can deal that offers so sure and so 
western, Bristol, Gloucester, Worcester, Hereford, 
and Lichfield; the northern, York, Ripon, Durham, 
Carlisle, Chester, and Manchester; and the Welsh 
cathedrals, Llandaff, St. David’s, St. Asaph’s, and 
Bangor. 
The present volumes are profusely and beauti- 
fully illustrated, containing no fewer than 114 
engravings on wood, of high character. To give 
an idea of these we have transferred to our pages 
some of the engravings with which the account 
of Chichester Cathedral is accompanied,* and 
would refer such of our readers as desire, under 
the present melancholy circumstances, fuller par- 
ticulars of this building than we can give, to the 
work itself. We have described the recent dis- 
aster at some length on another page. Suffice it to 
say here, from the “ Handbook,” that a cathedral 
built by Ralpb, the third bishop of Chichester, 
was completed in 1108, and was partly destroyed 
by fire in 1114. Its restoration was commenced 
by the same Bishop Ralpb, and was far advanced 
at his death, in 1123; but was not ready for 





* See pp. 142 and 143, ante. 


remunerative a profit at the present time as a good 
slate quarry, well selected and well managed. He 
considers a quarry to be far less speculative than a 
mine. It appears that slate rock may be broken 
down and manufactured for market at 21s. per 
ton ; the market value being from 40s. to 50s. per 
ton; and that, with a capital of 10,000/, it is 
estimated that 600 tons of slate can be made per 
month ; producing monthly 1,200/., or 14,400/. per 
annum, at 2/. per ton, which, after deducting 
working expenses, &c., will yield a net profit of 
4,2101., or at the rate of 42 per cent., the returns 
increasing as the quarry opens and hence extends. 
Much of all this may be very true, and yet slate- 
quarries be a questionable investment through 
difficulties in the way of getting honest managers. 
The author, therefore, may well qualify his esti- 
mate as to profits by the condition of proper 
management. We know of more than one case 
where the shareholders have been robbed of all, 
though the promoters and the lawyers made for- 
tunes. We may one day tell a story as to profit and 
loss in some siate quarry companies.——“ Stric- 








tures on the Report of her Majesty’s Com- 


missioners for the Concentration of the Law Courts 
and Offices, and on their Recommendations as 
regards Site. By Harvey Gem. Heath, New 
Oxford-street.” In this pamphlet the centre of 
the open space in Lincoln’s-inn-fields is reurged as 
the best site for the concentration of the Law 
Courts, in connection with the opening of new 
streets and other improvements in the vicinity, 
such as the long-talked-of connection of Holborn 
and the Strand through Little Queen-street. 
These collateral improvements, however, have no 
necessary connection with the Law Court scheme, 
and we, for our part, are not disposed to fill up 
any of the open space in Lincoln’s-inn-fields, even 
though it is proposed to open the space left round 
the courts to the public. The ventilation of the 
neighbourhood is a good compensatory object, but 
the central spece in Lincoln’s-inn-fields, even as it 
is, forms a reservoir of fresh air, vitalized by its 
vegetation, for the benefit of the neighbourhood ; 
and we hope to see the other improvements car- 
ried out yet, without filling up any of this central 
space with brick and lime. “The Thames 
Embankment and the Wharfholders. By R.A. 
Arnold, surveyor and land-agent. London: Saun- 
ders, Otley, & Co.” This tract merely gives a 
sketch of some of the schemes before the public, 
but it does not go into the question of the wharf- 
holders to any extent. We may here notify that 
a Royal Commission will be immediately issued, to 
whom the question of the Thames embankment 
will be submitted for inquiry, and if possible for 
completion. The chairman will be the Right 
Hon. W. Cubitt, M.P., the present Lord’ Mayor of 
London; and the other members will comprise 
Mr. Thwaites, the President of the Metropolitan 
Board of Woks; the Secretary of the Thames 
Conservancy Board ; and two or three engineers of 
eminence. 








Piscellanea. 





Tuk ARCHITECIURAL Mvszvm—We hope to 





find a good meeting at the Museum on Wednesday 
next, when the prizes offered to artist-workmen 
for modelling, wood-carving, and coloured de- 
coration, will be presented to the successful com- 
petitors by the President of the Architectural 
Museum. It may be worth while repeating that 





art-workmen and others who may desire to be 
present may obtain cards of admission by letter 


| to the honorary secretary, 13, Stratford-place. 


Sorngsy & WILkInson’s GALLEKY. — These 
gentlemen have had formed for them, in the new 
structure near the Lyceum Theatre, known as 
Wellington Buildings, a gallery for the advantage- 
ous disposal by public auction of pictures and other 
works of art. It is a handsome apartment, well 
lighted. Mr. Withers, we believe, was the archi- 
tect of the building: this displays some external 
ornamentation formed in vari-coloured brick- 
work, 

RepUctioN OF FrrE-Piacres.—Having this 
winter tried the plan of filling in the back and 
sides of a large grate with fire-clay, as recom- 
mended by a previous correspondent, I think it 
desirable that others should be informed that it 
answers perfectly, and is most desirable as a sub- 
stitute for the ugly-iron cheeks which some per- 
sons use, and which I found had been used by the 
previcus tenant of this house. I did not cover 
the whole of the bottom of the grate, but carried 
up the clay from about halfway (so leaving a 
portion of the bottom bars open for the draught) 
to the back, on a line even with the top bar in 
front. The quantity of clay cost only a shilling, 
being about a pailful, and can easily be procured 
through a “ builder and plasterer.”—H. M. W. 

EXTRACTION OF FIRE-DAMP FROM COAL-MINES, 
Mr. J. G. Williams, of Blaenafon, believes that he 
has discovered a method by which the carburetted 
hydrogen gas (commonly known as fire-damp), 
which accumulates in such quantities in coal- 
mines, can with safety be extracted. His inven- 
tion, says the Lercford Times, is very simple. A 
receiver, containing a syphon-pipe, is to be placed 
at the top of the pit, and connected to gas-pipes 
of a sufficient size (about 2 or 3 inches in diame- 
ter), which are to be carried down the pit and 
through the workings, branch pipes being attached 
to the main pipe, with stop-cocks at all necessary 
points. ‘These branch pipes are to be inserted in 
the roof, or any other parts of the workings where 
gas is found to accumulate. The receiver at the 
top of the pit is to be filled with gas, and a burner 
attached to the receiver will be lit: by these 
means all the gas which may be in the pipes will 
be sucked up through the receiver, the burner of 
»which will keep lit as long as any gas remains in 





the pipes, 
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Guascow ARCHITECTURAL Soctety. — This 
society met on the 18th ultimo, in the Scottish 
Exhibition Rooms, the president, Mr. C. Wilson, 
occupying the chair. A communication was made 
by Mr. Richard Turner, of Dublin, “On the Con- 
struction of Iron Roofs.” The subject was treated 
in a practical manner, showing the various uses of 
these roofs, and the best modes for constructing 
them. 

TERMINATION OF A STRIKE.—We are told that 
the strike of the Halifax masons, which has lasted 
upwards of six months, has at length come to an 
amicable termination. The men sought a reduc- 
tion in the time of labour from 57} hours to 514 
hours a week, or nine hours a day, as they call it. 
After active negotiations for some days, a settle- 
ment of the dispute has been effected, on these 
terms ;—the men to work 54 hours a week, and to 
submit to a reduction of 1s. a week each man in 
wages. The best men have received 27s. a week. 

Patent Water Errvator. — Inventions in 
pumps have been numerous of late. One of Nel- 
son’s patent machines, capable of raising 80,000 
gallons per hour, or 150 gallons each lift, is de- 
scribed by a Liverpool cotemporary as having 
been exhibited in operation at Virgil-street, Scot- 
land-road. The machine is said to be quite 
portable, and workable at a trifling cost, on a 
principle so simple, and requiring so little force, 
that a child might work it easily. It is kept in 
full play by merely drawing and withdrawing a 
valve at intervals of about six or seven seconds, the 
time requisite for the filling of the receiver. The 


general principle upon which the apparatus is | 


constructed is that of the atmospheric pump, the 


vacuum in the receiver being produced by the | 


ignition of common naphtha or any other volatilized 
hydrocarbon fluid. 

THe WEALTH OF THE Krncgpom.—An income- 
tax return has been issued which shows that the 
total amount of income and annual value of pro- 
perty assessed to the income tax in the United 
Kingdom has risen from 308,317,656/. in 1854 to 
335,730,254/. in 1860. The income taxed under 
Schedule D., the profits of trades and professions, 
&e., in England, rose from 76,215,936/. in 1854, to 
81,921,2672. in 1860. The income assessed under 
Schedule A., the annual value of lands, houses, &c., 
has risen greatly in all three kingdoms: in Eng- 
land it was 99,274,309. in 1854, and 112,082,749/. 
in 1860. 
tax in 1860 was, in England, 282,718,049/. ; 
Scotland, 29,913,124/.; in Ireland, 23,099,081/. 

THe Macenta Dye ry Naputaa.—A chemical 


manufacturer sold to a City merchant 3,000 gal- | 
lons of naphtha, 1,000 gallons to be delivered | 
weekly, according to sample, at 2s. per gallon ; | 


and the merchant sold the same by sample pre- 
viously to delivery in his own case. 
was ever delivered. The sample had been tested 
by the last purchaser, and found to contain 73 per 
cent. of benzine or benzole, valuable for dyeing 
purposes, and making the naphtha at the time of 


sale worth 6s. per gallon, a price which had risen | 


still farther since, on account of the sale of articles 
of a magenta colour. A law-suit was the result 
of the non-delivery, and a jury assessed the 
damages at 537/. 10s.; being the difference in 
the sale price between 2s. 2d. and 5s. 9d. A rule 
was obtained, however, to reduce the damages to 
the difference between 2s. and 2s. 6d., but three 
of the Judges in the sittings at Banco, to one of a 
contrary opinion, thought the rule should be 
discharged. 

WATER FOR THE DESERTS.—ARTESIAN WELLS 
IN ArGErrA.—The following are the results of 
the borings undertaken since the year 1856, in 
the south of the province of Constantine :—The 
number of wells sunk up to the present time in 
the Oued-Hir, and in the Hodna, is 31, yielding 
33,631 litres of water per minute. The Tougourt 
artesian wells, in number 19, give 2,700 litres per 
minute: that is, for the 50 wells of the province 
of Constantine, a supply of 36,421 litres per 
minute, or, in 24 hours, 52,446,249 litres. All 
these borings were executed with only three sets 
of tools, The average depth of the Oued-Hir and 
Hodna perforations is 89 métres 55 centimes ; 
and the Tougourt has a depth of about 56 métres 
19 centimes. The mean discharge of the 31 wells 
of the first of these districts is 1084-87 litres per 
minute. 
district, the mean supply was 14684 per minute. 
The cost of these undertakings amounted, during 
four years (1857, 1858, 1859, and 1860), to the 
sum of 262,676 francs 14 centimes, from which is 
to be subtracted the value of the boring appa- 
ratus, 120,000 francs: that leaves a total expen- 
diture of 142,676 francs. The mean cost of each 
of the 50 wells is therefore 2,853 francs 52 cen- 
times. May these wells be multiplied. 


No naphtha | 


For each of the 19 wells of the second | 


Tue Carpenters’ Company.—Alderman James 
Clarke Lawrence has been elected master in the 
place of the late Mr. Thomas Finden. 

Victoria Station axp Pruxico Rartway.— 
At the fifth ordinary half-yearly meeting of pro- 
prietors, the,Chairman, in moving the adoption of 
the report, said that although the terminus had 
not been completed, the directors were so far 
satisfied that they had got a certain amount for 
it, and he thought they might say that their 
estimate was completed, and that the cost of the 
whole undertaking would be under 500,000/. The 
bridge over the Thames had been finished in 
twelve months, and they ought to compliment the 
engineer and the contractor for the rapidity with 
which they had completed the undertaking. 

Tue Royat Excnuancre Arga.—Our readers 
may have seen that things have fallen out pre- 
cisely as we supposed would be the case. The 
varicus tenants, Lloyd’s Association, and two 
Assurance Companies, have interposed. Meetings, 
however, have been held; and the result is, that 
it is referred to the Lord Mayor and the Mas- 
ter of the Mercers’ Company, with the surveyor 
of the Gresham Committee, to put themselves 
in communication with the Committee of Lloyd’s, 
the Royal Exchange Assurance, and the London 
Assurance Companies, with the view to the settle- 
ment of some plan, to be mutually agreed upon, 
for the purpose of complying with the request of 
the merchants to have the area of the Exchange 
covered. 

OPENING OF THE Bansvry Scrence Scnoors. 
The new schools of science and general instruc- 
ition, erected for Mr. Bernhard Samuelson, in 
Cherwell, have been opened. The building was 
| designed by Mr. A. Kimberley, and built by Mr. 
|W. Wilkins. It is of a mixed style of architec- 
iture, and is intended for the three-fold purpose 
| of a school of science, an adult night-school for 
| those who may be willing to avail themselves of it 
for the improvement of a neglected education, 
‘and an ordinary day-school. The principal room 





| are two class-rooms, about 20 feet square. 


| Saye and Sele, Mr. Samuelson, the Mayor of Ban- 
bury, Mr. H. Cole, Mr. Buckmaster, Dr. Lankes- 
iter, and Dr. Acland were present at the opening, 
|which Earl Grenville, as President of the Com- 


attended, but was prevented on account of a 
Cabinet Council requiring his presence. 

Sanrtany State oF Norwicu.—The annual 
report made by Inspector Clarke to the Sanitary 
Committee of the Norwich Board of Health con- 
tains the following among other details :— During 
the past year there were entered in the inspec- 
tion book about 260 cases of nuisance, and pro- 
per drainage had been put down to about 250 
different premises. I have visited many old 
tenements, and have thus brought to light many 
revolting cases of filth, misery, and destitution ; 
and, as far as possible, have taken the necessary 
steps for mitigating the condition of the occu- 
pants, by thoroughly cleansing, limewashing, and 
other means. There are in various parts of the 
city many miserable and dilapidated tenements, 


which are the forlorn homes of those who pre- | 
fer to exist in deplorable scenes of squalor and | 
poverty rather than seek the shelter of a work- | 


house. Nothing short of entirely pulling such 
houses down, and re-building on improved prin- 
ciples, will afford a remedy. With regard to 
drainage, I have to report that during the past 
year, in addition to what had been done in pre- 
vious years, a most important district has been 








Gas.—The Liverpool Gas Company have just 
declared their usual maximum dividend of ten per 
cent. per annum for the last half-year. A simi- 
lar dividend has been reported by the directors of 
the Belper Gas Company.——The Wakefield have 
declared dividends at the rate of ten per cent. on 
certain shares, and seven and a-half on others. 

New Mernop or Constructing Break- 
WATERS.—A plan by a Mr. Dempster for facili- 
tating the construction of breakwaters in deep 
water is thus spoken of in the John O’Groat’s 
Journal. He proposes to build a vessel of 102 feet 
in length, with 80 feet of keel, and having a double 
line of rails on her deck, with turn-tables at each 
end, so that when trucks of stones are tipped over 
her bows the turn-table will go round and allow 
the empty truck to go back by the one line of rails, 
while a laden one comes forward by the other. 

Masons’ Waces Movement rn Scoritaxp.— 
A general movement appears to have begun 
amongst the masons in Scotland for a rise of 
wages, In Elgin 2s. 6d. a-week additional is 
demanded ; in Forres an additional farthing per 
hour; whilst in Edinburgh the workmen insist 
on a reduction of the period of labour from ten 
to nine hours, the pay remaining the same. The 
master masons, joiners, and contractors are said 
to be uneasy on the subject, and resolved to 
fortify themselves against the proposed change. 
No fewer than sixty firms in Edinburgh and 
neighbourhood, some of whom give employment 








to hundreds of men, have, it is reported, agreed 
,among themselves not to employ a single hand 
|except on the ten-hours-a-day principle, and to 
| refuse employment to all who will not consent to 
| this arrangement : in fact, rather than have them- 
| selves controlled in this matter, they are, if 
| pressed, it is said, resolved upon a general lock-out. 
Meantime the Hawick masons, dissatisfied with a 
| nine-hour day’s work at this period of the season, 
are insisting on a ten-hour, and have actually 
struck on this point, their masters having re- 


|fused to accede to their demand. A few of the 
| is 60 feet long by 30 feet wide, and attached to it) men, however, have since given in. The nine- 
Lord | 


hour day’s wages at Hawick are 4s, 8d., and the 
ten-hour, 5s. 6d. 

Serious SANITARY State OF Briprort.—Under 
this heading the Sherborne Journal gives a report 


| of a Council meeting, as a Board of Health, from 
mittee of Council on Education, was also to have | 
The total income assessed to the income: | 
in 


which we extract some particulars :—The sur- 
veyor’s report on the state of the drainage of 
the town was read, disclosing (says the Journal) a 
most awful account of the insufficient drainage, 
both public and private, and summing up with 
the following remarks :—“ Upon looking over the 
drains which I have inspected, I do not think at 
all more than one-third are capable of receiving 
the solid refuse from the houses of the inhabitants ; 
and I should think they must have been made 
with the intention of restricting every one from 
carrying such solid refuse into them. It certainly 
does not go into them in one case in fifty; and 
the consequence is that a great portion of the in- 
habitants are living and working by the sides of 
dung-mixens and cesspools, the contents of which 
are running through earth, in the great majority 
of instances, to a considerable distance, and, in 
many cases, polluting the water in the wells. 
I would recommend the Board at once to have a 
good plan drawn by an experienced engineer, for 
the effectual drainage of the whole town.” After 
a lengthened discussion, wherein great difference 
of opinion was elicited, a resolution was proposed, 
“That a plan of the existing drains be prepared 





| for the use and information of the Board, such 
| plan to contain both the fall and dimension of the 


thoroughly drained, where disease was always | drains;” to which was moved an amendment,— 
prevalent. This district, comprising the whole | “That a survey of the town be made, and a 


of the streets from Grapes-hill to Hangman’s- 
lane, had been much complained of by medical 
gentlemen as being extremely unhealthy. I am 
now glad to report that, in addition to the 
number of cases of nuisance entered in the in- 
spection books which have been abated, hundreds 
of foul cesspools have been destroyed in the above 


locality, and the drainage connected with the | 


main sewers. Real and substantial good has 
arisen from effective drainage being carried out; 


and I would notice Crook’s-place, Peafield, and | 


the more recent works completed on Magpie- 
road, at Magdalen-gates, and neighbourhood, 
where fever was always prevalent, and annually 
/many lives were sacrificed to the poisonous in- 
fluences of cesspools, pulks, and pits of the 


| filthiest kind, all of which are now destroyed 


|and the health of those localities has undergone 
so marked a change that a case of fever is 
rarely known. Although much has been done 
to improve various districts, by putting down 
proper sewage works, there are yet many parts 
that can be pointed ont as not healthy. 


| system of drainage sufficient for the requirements 
of the borough be laid down by a competent en- 
| gineer, with an appropriate estimate of the expense 
| of carrying out such plan; and that the same be 
| submitted to the Board at their next meeting.” 
| This gave rise to another discussion, which was 
brought to an end by the amendment being put : 
ayes, 6; noes, 7; and the motion, ayes 3; noes, 6. 
The Town Clerk then observed that by this result 
'the Board had done nothing, showing they were 
not competent to carry out the Act; and they had 
better make a report to the Secretary of State to 
that effect. They might be assured that if, when 
called upon by the Secretary of State, they could 
not report to him of something sensible having 
been done, Government would be down upon 
them. It was then stated that a rate was re- 
quired, as the surveyor wanted money to pay the 
labourers he had employed in opening the drains. 
This point being also discussed without coming to 
any definite result, the Board broke up. Govern- 
ment will be down upon these fellows; e¢ error 
nullus. 
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MANCHESTER ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
At the last meeting of this society Mr. Alfred 
Darbyshire read a paper on Michelangelo, in which 
the great Florentine received his meed of praise 
as one of the greatest geniuses in the arts of scu'p- 
ture, eg ag architecture. The next paper 
will be by Mr. Webster, on “The Science of 
Architecture.” 

Tue Loxpox Parrrer Srarners’ Exusi- 
Trox.—The Painter Stainers’ Company have 
issued, in a printed form, a brief notice of the 
measures proposed to aid the operative painters 
and the decorative arts by annual exhibition of 
works and otherwise. The company last year 
gave the free use of their hall, and 70/., for the 
promotion of the exhibition, as our article on the 
subject at the time informed our readers ; and they 
propose to give 50/. this year, besides the free use 
of their hall. The object,—to infuse into the 
English artisans of the present day, the feeling of 
artists,—is an excellent one, and well merits suc- 
cess; and we hope the present year’s exhibition, 
which, like the last, will be held in June, will excel 
it in all respects, so as to give further encourage- 
ment to future progress in carrying out the end 
in view. Mr. Sewell will again fit up the hall at 
his own expense; but it is to be hoped all in- 
terested in the advancement of decorative art will 
aid with their contributions ; as the company’s 
funds, though ample, are mostly bound up in 
charitable objects, which one cannot even wish to 
interfere with, even for so excellent a purpose. 

Buruprsc Accrpents.—On Sunday evening 
before last, about half an hour before service, a 

portion of the wall and roof at the north 
angle of the nave and chancel of the ancient 
parish church of St. Leonard, Bridgnorth, gave 
way, and fell, partly into the churchyard and 
partly into the interior of the church ; smashing a 
number of the pews and sittings, and covering a 
great portion of the interior with the débris. For 
some time past the church has been in process of 
partial restoration; and on Saturday the workmen, 
while digging the foundation of the portion in- 
tended to be restored, had occasion to remove a 
buttress from the north wall of the old struc- 
ture: the part thus weakened gave way in the 
manner described. As two labourers employed 
in the erection of a new chimney in connection 
with the Leeds Co-operative Flour and Provision 





“ CrosEt ”-skaTs.—A country surgeon sends us 
a statement showing the evils that result from 
these being too high, and urging that 13 or 14 
inches is about the proper height. Without 
going into details, we recommend attention tothe 
advice. In the case of those already fixed, placing 
a step in front, on which the feet may rest, will be 
found a wise one. 

Dwetiines oF THE Lanovrinc Crassrs.—In 
the House of Lords last week the Earl of Derby 
gave notice that on Thursday of this week he 
should present a petition on the subject of the 
displacement of the labouring class in consequence 
of the introduction of railways and of other large 
works in the metropolis. e was not prepared, 
however, to make any proposition to the house on 
the subject. 

Sr. SrerreEn’s, Satrorp.—A memorial tindow 
has just been erected in St. Stephen’s Church, 
Salford, to the late Samuel Occleston and his wife, 
and also toa brother. The subjects chosen repre- 
sent the Resurrection and Ascension, surmounted 
with canopy work. The tracery is filled up with 
ornamental work, having the Agnus Dei repre- 
sented in the centre. The artists employed were 
Messrs. Edmundson & Son. 

INSTITUTION OF ENGINEERS IN ScoTLaND.—The 
usual monthly meeting of this society was held 
last week; Mr. W. M. Neilson, the president, in 
the chair; when a paper “on the different plans of 
surface condensation” was read by Mr. Thomas 
Davison, after which a discussion took place, which 
was adjourned. Mr. David Laidlaw then read a 
paper on “ Gas Manufacture, and Gas Works,” 
making reference to works he is now getting up in 
St. Petersburg. 

FALLING IN OF A TUNNEL AT SHEFFIELD.— 
About 30 or 40 yards of the tunnel connecting 
the Midland station with the Manchester, Sheffield, 
and Lincolnshire line, at Sheffield, is reported to 
have fallen in on Monday last, burying six or seven 
men. The remainder of the tunnel is said to be 
also in a critical state. A building in course of erec- 
tion immediately above the tunnel has given way 
and threatens to fall. The foundation of the new 
building is said to be very near to the masonry 
work of the tunnel ; but no cause is as yet assigned 
for the accident, so far as we have heard. 

New Trinity Works Derot.—An extensive 
establishment is being formed by the Board of 


Society’s mill, at Holbeck, were being hoisted up, | Trinity on the north shore of Milford Haven, near 


standing on a corve, one of them, a stonemason, 


to Pembroke Ferry. The works are estimated to 


who had been smoking a pipe, became giddy, and | cost 10,000/., and are to consist of pier storehouses, 


fell to the ground, a depth of nearly twenty yards. 
He was instantaneously killed. 
Tue Mayoanates 48 Dtsryrectinc Srs- 


walled enclosures, and houses for the workmen, 
forming a perfect depdt for the whole of the 





STANCES.—My attention bas been directed to the 
remarks in the Builder of 16th February, on the | 
subject of the wood-staining propertiesof “Condy’s | 
Patent Fluid (green),” when employed of the | 
proper strength, for any required shade of brown; | 
and I am glad your experiments confirm the | 
statement of “One of the Browns” as to its) 
utility for this purpose. On two points touched | 
upon in your notice I venture to offer a few re- | 
marks, in justice to my claim to priority in sug- | 
gesting, simplifying, and carrying out the manu- | 
facture and employment of the manganates and | 
permanganates as disinfecting and purifying sub- | 
stances. These claims, Schénbein, on the one | 
hand, or Dr. Angus Smith, on the other, would | 
be the last to ignore. To the first-named and | 
eminent chemist you have erroneously imputed | 
the suggestion of these salts as “a direct and | 


western coast, so as to store supplies for the light- 
houses along the Bristol and St. George’s Chan- 
nels, and the Irish Sea. A large body of men are 
at work under the contractor, Mr. Douglas, in 
preparing the ground, &c. 

IMPROVED DWELLING-PLACES FOR MaRRIED 
Sotprers rv Barracks.—At the Albany Barracks, 
Parkhurst, the foundation of an extensive building 
is being laid for the (somewhat) better accommo- 
dation of married soldiers. It is to comprise a 
hundred spacious rooms, for as many married 
soldiers, with rooms for washing clothes, and 
places for drying, the whole to be enclosed within 
walls. It is said that the cost of this building 
will be about 18,000/.; and, when finished, these 
barracks will be equal to those of Winchester and 
other places, in point of accommodation for mar- 
ried soldiers. The a cost of providing suitable 
accommodation is no doubt the great obstacle in 


perfect ozoniser or vehicle communicating ozone the way; but, when the authorities are about a 


asa cleansing principle;” and, in the case of the 


work of this kind, they might well incur the 


latter gentleman, whose services in the cause of | additional cost involved in making the accommo- 
sanitary science all must willingly concede, you | dation superior to that afforded to married soldiers 


have hardly done him full justice, inasmuch as it | 
is understood he perfected and produced for gene- | 
ral use an instrument as an air-test, employing | 
the substance which I first brought under the | 
notice of the public and the scientific world as an 

air-test and a water-test. Dr. Angus Smith’s | 
experiments date from the period when I brought | 
the matter under his notice. To Dr. A. Smith | 


at Winchester and other places. 

Cost OF THE MaryLEsoneE INDUSTRIAL 
TraIntInG ScHoor.—At a recent meeting of the 
guardians of Marylebone, Mr. C. Beevor in the 
chair, a report was presented from a committee 
appointed to ascertain the cost of the erection of 
the industrial training schools for pauper children 
at Southall. The report stated that the expense 


himself belongs the credit attached to the special | of building, &c., up to the present time, had been 


instrument he invented and perfected. 
H. B. Conny. 
*,* The purport of what we said as to Schéin- 
bein, the discoverer of ozone, was that he found the 
manganate to be a perfect ozoniser,—not that he 
discovered its cleansing or scavenging properties, 
of the merit of discovering which we had no 
desire to deprive Mr. Condy. As to Dr. A. Smith, 
what we stated comes much to the same sense 
with our correspondent’s own remarks: we long 
since did justice to Mr. Smith’s air-test in the 
Builder, and only slightly recurred to it on this 
occasion to remind our readers of one of the 
various uses of permanganate of potash, 


15,3217, 14s. 6d. There was, however, a sum of 
5791. made up of items for furniture, and 1001. 
for garden, sinking of wells, tank, &c., which did 
not legitimately belong to the building account, 
and which they recommended should not be paid 
out of the building fund, but of the current rate. 
The gross sum borrowed for building the schools, 
&e., with the sanction of the Poor-law Board, had 
been 16,500/., and with interest on exchequer bills 
there was a balance in favour of the building fund 
of 2,040/. Mr. Taverner, in moving the adoption 
of the report, admitted that there were liabilities 
a to the extent of some 600/. or 
é . 





Lrxcory Caturprat.—A new stained glass 
window has just been placed at the east end of the 
north choir aisle, to the memory of the late Chan- 
cellor of Lincoln (the Rev. G. Pretyman), b 
whose family it has been erected. It is the wor 
of Messrs. Ward & Hughes. The window con- 
sists of nine medallions, containing subjects taken 
from the history of the Prophet Elijah, viz..—The 
Prophet before Ahab; the Ravens bringing him 
Food ; Raising to Life the Widow’s Son; his In- 
terview with Obadiah; his Denunciation of the 
Priests of Baal; Casting his Mantle over Elisha ; 
the Death of Ahab; Elijah Dividing the Waters 
of Jordan; the Prophet’s Ascent into Heaven. 
The family of the late chancellor, according to 
the Lincolnshire Chronicle, are about to place two 
other windows in the cathedral. 








TENDERS 


For alterations at No. 48, Cornhill, for Messrs. Viney & 
Son. Mr. Samuel Field, architect :-— 
Brown & Robinson ..........++ £308 0 0 
+ SPOTIPTITT TT ETL EL TILT 305 0 0 








For a new clock-tower, &c., at Cliefden, Berks, for His 
Grace the Duke of Sutherland, K.G. Mr. Henry Clutton, 
architect, New Burlingtan-street. Quantities by Mr. 
Crocker :— 


PPARGOR oi cc cocvocccccsvcccees £3,143 0 0 
Sm: 06060060 6660 va ccccce sete 2,648 0 0 
Pritchard & Skelton .......... 2,555 0 0 
BEFWEB 0 cess cccccscesceceesces 2,386 0 0 





For three new houses, in Crib-street, Ware, Herts, for 
Mr. B. Young, of Hertford. Mr. W. Wilds, architect, 
Hertford :— 

Walter Hitoh ..ceccecvesveees oe £425 0 0 
DUMRGS TET: 650. 00 0009-0050 200060 395 0 0 
And the old materials. 





For the restoration and seating of Monkton Charch, 
near Ramsgate :— 


Haynes & Elgar .......0.sse00+- €746 9 6 
W. E. Smith & Som...........000 731 10 0 
Chancel-seats and Deska in Pitch Pine. 

CORE GOR ve secede ccescescvccves #40 0 
Nave Seating in Pitch Pine. 
Ce BOE ceverccvesccvedteves - 204 0 0 





For repairs and decorations to New Broad-street Chapel, 
City. Mr. J. E. Saunders, architect :-— 


DGVOTOUK 200600 cece ccsvcccocces #168 0 0 
Colla crccsccce © c0eeesccccenccee 340 0 0 
Cocks..... err TT eT TTT ee 330 0 0 
GOGO oc ivscvccvvesscveviscsve 305 @ 0 
Heeps (accepted) ........-cecee 236 0 0 





For day and Sunday schools, Pendleton, Lancashire. 
Messrs. Hayley & Son, architects, Manchester :— 


CO BEGG... esd va vtvevcisve 2,552 0 

on, TTT OL, Ce ere 0 0 
Statham & CoO...cecseccssceces 0 0 
Southern & Son ... 0°60 
dee, Mee 0 0 
BOEIOW soceccccocce 0 0 








For assembly-room, White Hart Hotel, Upper Norwood. 
Mr. Sextus Dyball, architect. Quantities not supplied :— 


SEED tA teidesesetsdanadosayea £1,398 6 0 
SE debe Sabe tinge cues seinae 1,394 0 0 
OID a0 vee vce ccdudsdeures 1,347 0 0 
Seymour (accepted) .......... 1,307 0 0 





For repairs, alterations, and additions at No. 9, Eaton- 
place, for Mr. J. N. Murray. Mr. H. McCaila, architect :— 


James & Ashby ........-.005. £1,279 0 0 
SN dal gc Dee 043s pebe washer 1,175 0 0 
London Building Company .... 1,160 0 06 
NYO. sccvcccss wTTTT TTT Te riTi 1,154 0 0 
McLachlan ........ 36 8 Qg 
Welshman & Gale 20 
BVGEF oo Ko 6s voceseus tocecveves 0 6 
PRED 5 savin evenveives cx 6 0 








For proposed improvement of the Assize’ Courts, Croy- 
don, and Town-hail generally. Mr. E. C. Robins, archi- 
tect :— 

A.—Representing the cost of the alterations and im- 
provements to the courts, including the hot-water 
apparatus for the civil court, and the enlargement 
of the corn-market. 

B.—The general repairs required to the building, inclusive 
of the proposed finishings for retiring-rooms and 
surveyor's offices. 

C.—The enlargement of the basement cellarage and the 
construction of public urinals, and water-closets on 
the ground-floor and topmost landing of north 
staircase. 

D.—The improvements to the principal staircase. 


| A. | B. | C. | D. | Total. 








|———- }-——— 
i LETT ee | 1,608! 0307 £240| #108) 42,353 
Jackson & Shaw...... | 3,590) 390 265) 78) 2,393 
Newman & Mann ....| 1,573) 284 193! 88 2,138 
King, Burton, & Co...) 1,560) 400 225, 76) 29,955 
Ward .ccssoccvccevees | 1,550) 358 200) 78) 2,196 
Stevenson ........+.+- 1,486, 309 . 213 7)) 2,079 
Marsland & Son...... } 1,470! 335 215! 67! 2,087 








For enlarging St. Mary’s Church, Summers Town 
Wandsworth. Mr, John W. Dennison, architect. Quan. 
tities supplied :— 

Norris & Son 
Aviss & Sons 
EE 6.56 ceecbTise owsvc ten 
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Adamson & Sons (accepted) aoe 799 0 
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